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College Cooperation at a State-Wide Level 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


Tue Mississippi Association of 
Colleges sponsored a work-confer- 
ence on general education, July 29 
through August 4, 1951. The Uni- 
versity of Mississippi served as 
host for the conference. Approxi- 
mately one hundred participants 
representing twenty-four of the 
members of the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation were present for the seven- 
day meeting. 

The program of the conference 
was organized along traditional 
lines. Participants, previously as- 
signed to one of four study groups 
—Humanities, Social Science, Na- 
tural Science, and Student Person- 
nel met in group meetings and 
general sessions. Day-by-day or- 
ganizational problems of the con- 
ference were handled by the co- 
ordinator or by sessions of the 
conference steering committee. Re- 
ports were prepared, presented, 
and accepted by the conference 
from each of the study groups. A 
report of the conference will be 
published. Financial problems were 
handled through a cooperative ar- 
rangement involving shared re- 
sponsibility of the member colleges 
and a grant from the General Ed- 
ucation Board. 

In some respects, then, the con- 
ference could be characterized as 





just another meeting of college 
personnel to discuss the intermi- 
nable problems of general educa- 
tion. This cynical observation, 
however, is counteracted by the 
real points of significance asso- 
ciated with the meeting. 

A study of general education is 
not a novelty among the institu- 
tions of higher learning in Missis- 
sippi. Individual colleges have 
given consideration to general edu- 
cation, and, in a few instances, 
material progress has been made 
in developing programs in institu- 
tions. Moreover, other conferences 
have been conducted dealing with 
the problems of general education. 
These conferences, however, have 
emphasized the role of a single col- 
lege and its relations to others. 

The 1951 work-conference is 
unique in the fact that while one 
institution served as host, the in- 
itiation and conduct of the con- 
ference was the work of all the 
colleges in the state working 
through their organization, the 
Mississippi Association of Colleges. 
Another unique aspect of the con- 
ference was the understanding that 
its function was to clear the way 
for a continuing study of the prob- 
lems of general education which 
might be carried on indefinitely. 
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No idea of “terminal education” 
characterized this meeting. 

The significance of the confer- 
ence for junior colleges in general 
is noteworthly. Five factors of 
significance are immediately ob- 
servable. 


1. The conference represents co- 
operation between junior and sen- 
ior colleges carried to the point of 
fusion of interest. Participants in 
the conference were _ identified 
more by the study groups with 
which they worked rather than the 
institutions which they _repre- 
sented. This was true in spite of 
the fact that a roster of the partic- 
ipants appearing in the program 
listed with each name the college 
which the individual represented. 


2. Fusion of the interests pecu- 
liar to the junior college and to 
the senior college did not, however, 
obscure the significant problems 
stemming from the peculiar inter- 
ests of each type. The approach to 
a solution of these problems was a 
cooperative one, though, instead of 
the more common approach which 
is replete with desires to protect 
vested prerogatives and to resort 
to name calling. In this conference 
differences in interest were ac- 
knowledged but not permitted to 
become the basis for mutual re- 
crimination. 


3. The work-conference was a 
. state-wide attack on the problems 
of general education. This con- 
trasts with the more common pro- 
cedure of studies involving isolated 
institutions or, at best, small seg- 


ments of the total number of col- 
leges in a state. Programs which 
involve innovations in curriculum 
patterns are often like disarma- 
ment among nations—no one col- 
lege or nation wants to initiate ac- 
tion unless it can be assured that 
the other colleges or nations will 
follow suit. A study of general edu- 
cation including all the colleges in 
a state thus avoids the disadvan- 
tage existing in the study by iso- 
lated institutions or small groups 
of institutions. 


4. The fact that the study was 
conducted in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual desire to improve teaching 
methods without the pressure 
which sometimes prevails if the 
more formal aspects of accredita- 
tion predominate was of practical 
significance. Although accreditat- 
ing associations frequently conduct 
conferences to improve teaching 
and curriculum programs, and al- 
though this procedure often pro- 
duces progress unhampered by the 
pressures which accreditation may 
imply; nevertheless, there is often 
reluctance on the part of some 
participants to voice their opinions 
with complete freedom if the pres- 
sures of accreditation standards 
are involved. 


5. The fact that the 1951 work- 
conference adopted plans for con- 
tinued study of the problems of 
general education implies that the 
significant factors listed previously 
probably will continue to expedite 
progress in curriculum and instruc- 
tional improvement in Mississippi. 








Junior College Development in Japan 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


W riruin the last two years, 181 
junior colleges have been organized 
in Japan. The brief history of 
their rapid development, obstacles 
overcome, attitudes of Occupation 
educational authorities, problems 
and future prospects should be of 
interest to those concerned with 
junior college development in the 
United States. 


To understand the setting of the 
present junior colleges in Japan, 
it is necessary to review briefly 
the general organization of the 
Japanese educational system be- 
fore the War. The basic structure 
was a 6-5-3-3 plan, as follows: 


Elementary School ......... 6 years 
Middle School ............. 5 years 
Koto Gakko, “Higher 

De We ivseccvacenne aed 3 years 
Semmon Gakko, “Specialty 

Pe OO saceaneawenees 3 years 
Shihan Gakko, “Normal 

DM” 62£60064406600480e08 3 years 
DE nucaceeeescesonde 3 years 


There were various modifications 
of this basic system, but they are 
of no concern here since they have 
all been swept away in the exten- 
Sive reorganization of the educa- 
tional system which was author- 
ized in March, 1947. General 
secondary education was completed 
in the Middle School. Students 
planning on the University then 
entered the koto gakko, the three- 
year higher or preparatory school 
which gave general education prior 
to university specialization; those 


who did not expect to continue 
their education in the University 
entered the semmon gakko, a paral- 
lel three-year specialty school fre- 
quently translated simply as “col- 
lege,” as distinguished from the 
“university”; or they entered the 
shihan gakko to prepare for careers 
as teachers. 

The university, therefore, re- 
quiring fourteen years of previous 
education, began at the equivalent 
of the American junior year, simi- 
lar to the French universities which 
were used as a model when uni- 
versities were first organized in 
Japan. More than ninety per cent 
of the graduates of the koto gakko 
entered universities. Less than ten 
per cent of the graduates of sem- 
mon gakko or shihan gakko did so, 
and then only in exceptional cases 
or in special types of higher edu- 
cation institutions such as agricul- 
tural or engineering schools or the 
few higher normal schools. 


Thus, Japan before the War had, 
in effect, a system of three-year 
junior colleges, one type (koto 
gakko) almost exclusively univer- 
sity preparatory in nature, the 
others (semmon gakko, shihan gak- 
ko) almost exclusively terminal in 
nature. America has seen a quarter 
century of controversy over the 
relative merits of the two-year or 
the four-year junior college, a con- 
troversy to the literature of which 
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the writer has contributed his 
share in past years. A three-year 
junior college has many of the ad- 
vantages and few of the disad- 
vantages of either the two-year 
or the four-year type. As organ- 
ized in Japan, these institutions 
had many virtues but also some 
faults which, however, could prob- 
ably have been satisfactorily re- 
moved without abolishing the insti- 
tutions entirely. They could have 
been a marked service to the de- 
veloping educational needs of the 
country. 

In an excess of zeal for the 
American system of education, 
whether it best fitted Japanese 
conditions or not, Occupation au- 
thorities ‘‘encouraged” Japanese 
educators and members of the Na- 
tional Diet to completely reorganize 
the structure of Japanese educa- 
tion. An American Educational 
Mission of twenty-six distinguished 
educators visited Japan in March, 
1946, at the invitation of the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, and made extensive recom- 
mendations for changes in the 
structure, content, and method- 
ology of Japanese education. Per- 
haps their most far-reaching and 
influential recommendations, which 
have been adopted by Japanese 
law, were for universal adoption of 
the 6-3-3 system for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
and for compulsory education 
through age fifteen, equivalent to 
completion of the first “3” unit, 
the lower secondary school. 








It is highly significant to note, 
however, that this group of dis- 
tinguished American educators did 
not recommend any such drastic 
reorganization of the structure of 
“higher” education in the country 
as has later occurred. It is worth 
quoting from their report on the 
subject since, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, it was so completely dis- 
regarded in the subsequent reor- 
ganization laws. This mission 
said: 

In order to increase the opportuni- 
ties for liberal education at higher 
levels, it would be desirable to liberal- 
ize to a considerable extent the cur- 
ricula of the preparatory’ schools 
(koto gakko) leading to the universi- 
ties, and those of the more specialized 
colleges (semmon gakko) so that a 
general college training would become 
more widely available. This would 
lead, on the one hand, to university 
study, and on the other, to specialized 
training at the semiprofessional level 
such as is provided by the semmon 
gakko, but rounded out with training 
of broader cultural and social signifi- 
cance. In addition to providing more 
colleges, it is proposed that more uni- 


versities be established according to a 
considered plan. 


It is entirely clear from this 
quotation that no basic reorgani- 
zation of the structure of higher 
education was intended or advised. 
The phrase “providing more col- 
leges” is particularly significant. 
Instead of following this sane and 
constructive advice, however, the 
Japanese authorities, under strong 
stimulus from Occupation advisers 
chiefly concerned, decided to adopt 
a complete 6-3-3-4 system including 
a new four-year university. This 
required the abolition, as such, of 











the hundreds of koto gakko, sem- 
mon gakko, and shihan gakko. 
These institutions were left the op- 
tions of striving to become new 
four-year “universities,” or new 
secondary schools (which of course 
virtually none of them wanted to 
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do), or of going out of existence 
entirely. 

At the time this drastic legis- 
lation was enacted in March, 1947, 
the general situation with refer- 
ence to higher education in the 
country was as follows: 





Prefectural 
Type of Institution Total National or Municipal Private 
Universities (Daigaku) 49 18 3 28 
University Preparatory (Daigaku Yokka) 62 5 14 43 
Higher Schools (Koto Gakko) 39 28 5 6 
Colleges (Semmon Gakko) 358 86 69 203 
Normal Schools (Shihan Gakko) 140 140 0 0 
Totals 648 277 91 280 


The University Preparatory 
schools, chiefly connected with 
private universities, were the 
equivalent of koto gakko. Thus, in 
1947 Japan had approximately 600 
institutions of essentially junior 
. college level. Most of these, in 
spite of some limitations, were do- 
ing a significant piece of work, 
largely in various semiprofessional 
fields. 


, University education was practi- 
cally a closed door for women be- 
fore the War. Therefore the pri- 
vate junior colleges for women, 
some sixty in number, and the nor- 
mal schools represented the high- 
est level of education normally open 

| to young women in Japan. Most of 

| these colleges offered a broad cul- 

, tural education stressing language 

and literature. Some of them gave 

, considerable work in the home- 
making fields. Many of them were 

established under the influence of 

| American missionary boards, sup- 
ported in part by American funds 





and with some American staff, and 
were excellent institutions. 


Continued existence of these 600 
institutions of junior college grade 
was made virtually impossible by 
the passage of the School Education 
Law in 1947, authorizing a uni- 
form 6-3-3-4 system for the coun- 
try. Two years later, in 1949, legis- 
lation was enacted which combined 
practically all of the 277 national 
institutions into 70 national uni- 
versities—at least one being lo- 
cated in each of the 46 prefectures 
which make up the country. Us- 
ually the universities were scat- 
tered in several locations in a pre- 
fecture giving rise to the Japanese 
designation of “octopus” universi- 
ties. Many difficulties have re- 
sulted from this drastic reorgani- 
zation of the universities of the 
country—sites, buildings, _ staff, 
equipment, curriculums, student 
organizations — and above all fi- 
nances. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss these in detail. It will remain 
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for the historian of the future from 
his longer perspective to evaluate 
adequately this wholesale reorgani- 
zation of the higher educational 
system of a nation of 80,000,000 
people and determine whether it 
has been best adapted to the needs 
of Japan—economic, occupational, 
social, and financial. 


From the junior college stand- 
point, however, it is significant to 
note that adequate provision for 
semiprofessional education as such 
became virtually a dead letter. The 
only higher education that was 
academically respectable, a la 
American and a la Occupation, was 
a four-year university course— 
whether or not the country needed 
or could afford it. 

During the time that the plans 
for the amalgamation of the na- 
tional higher institutions were un- 
der consideration, the more than 
200 private semmon gakko were 
not idle. They were exerting every 
nerve, by hook or by crook in many 
cases, to meet the standards that 
had been set up for the new uni- 
versities. Some of the subterfuges 
used, such as “borrowing” library 
books, or “exchanging”’ equipment 
ahead of the scheduled visits of 
the examining committees, had 
best not be described in detail. 
Suffice it to say that even with very 
generous interpretation of the re- 
quirements for chartering as “‘new- 
type” four-year universities, some 
70 of the private semmon gakko 
were unable to secure the coveted 
charters. 

Pressures were thus built up for 





some alternative for these scores 
of private institutions which could 
not, and in most cases should not, 
have had any university ambition. 
The University Chartering Com- 
mittee made a formal statement 
from which the following is quoted: 
So we are of the opinion that the 
establishment of junior colleges is de- 
sirable, in order (1) to make the con- 
version to the new educational system 
as early as possible, (2) to avoid pos- 
sible narrowing down of the road to 
higher education, and (3) to save the 


situation in which the non-chartered 
semmon gakko might be placed. 


For some reason, however, there 
was strong and consistent oppo- 
sition on the part of the policy- 
forming officials of the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section, 
the section of General Headquar- 
ters charged with the responsi- 
bility for relationships to Japanese 
education. They objected to any 
information or advocacy of any- 
thing resembling the American 
type of two-year junior college, 
even though the effort seems to 
have been consistently made to 
take over the major part of the 
rest of the American system, lock, 
stock, and barrel. Various Japa- 
nese educators had read about jun- 
ior colleges in the United States, 
and some of them had studied in 
the United States: At least one 
appeared at Headquarters who 
had been a member of the writer’s 
class in Junior College Adminis- 
tration at Stanford twenty years 
ago. 

Soon after the writer arrived 
in Tokyo, he was invited by Japa- 











nese educators to give an address 
to one of their organizations on 
“The Junior College in America.” 
Under Occupation policy, all such 
invitations and an outline or text 
of the proposed educational ad- 
dress had to be “cleared” in ad- 
vance with the speaker’s superiors. 
When the request to accept this 
invitation was submitted, it was 
denied. The writer had the temeri- 
ty to request a reconsideration of 
this decision through an appropri- 
ate memorandum submitted 
through channels. Finally he was 
granted permission to speak on 
the requested subject provided he 
would limit his address strictly to 
a report on conditions in America, 
and that in the question period 
following he would decline to an- 
swer any question which might 
have any bearing on possible jun- 
ior colleges for Japan. Truly the 
ways of teaching democracy and 
academic freedom in higher edu- 
cation in an Occupation are won- 
derful! 


In spite of such official restric- 
tions, however, much information 
regarding junior colleges and their 
special adaptability to Japanese 
conditions was gradually dissemi- 
nated, partly officially, partly 
unofficially. The junior college 
terminal education monographs, 
published by the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges in 1941 
and 1942, their titles included in a 
list of a hundred or more other edu- 
cation books, were all approved 
for distribution to Japanese edu- 
cators. The AAJC generously con- 
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tributed fifty sets of four mono- 
graphs which were placed in li- 
braries and with institutions and 
individuals and at least one of 
them, “‘Why Junior College Termi- 
nal Education?” has been trans- 
lated complete for publication in 
Japanese. Copies of the Junior 
College Journal and various pam- 
phlets and reprints also furnished 
by the Washington office of the 
Association were used judiciously. 


In spite of constantly growing 
interest in junior colleges, particu- 
larly to meet the evident semipro- 
fessional needs of the country, and 
the increasingly clear desirability 
of such institutions to supplement 
the newly adopted university sys- 
tem, the official attitude of the re- 
sponsible education officials re- 
mained distinctly hostile. Even as 
late as the spring of 1949 the wri- 
ter was instructed to inform the ap- 
propriate officials of the Ministry 
of Education that no consideration 
of the possibility of junior colleges 
would be tolerated by the Occu- 
pation for at least another year. 
The reaction to this ultimatum was 
so strong, however, that the Minis- 
ter of Education himself made a 
powerful personal plea for their 
approval, and as a result, the con- 
tinued official opposition of the 
Occupation was finally withdrawn. 
In short order thereafter the Japa- 
nese Diet (in May, 1949) passed 
an amendment to the School Edu- 
cation Law of 1947 authorizing 
two-year (or three-year) junior 
colleges or tanki daigaku (literally 
“short-course universities” but of- 
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ficially translated by the Ministry 
as “junior colleges’’). 

At once a committee was set up 
by the Ministry of Education which 
worked hard during the summer 
and autumn of 1949 to formulate 
an acceptable set of junior college 
standards. These included such 
topics as qualifications of staff, 
number and admission of students, 
curriculums, teaching method, re- 
quirements for graduation, sites, 
buildings, library, equipment, and 
finances. Frequent use was made 
of standards set up by the various 
regional and _ state accrediting 
agencies in America, and the final 
result compares favorably with 
some of these. 

One feature of the history of 
the formulation of these standards 
is significant of continuing unfav- 
orable Occupation attitude even 
after the basic idea of junior col- 
leges had been approved. It was 
felt by the Japanese committee that 
it would be important to do every- 
thing possible to give prestige and 
distinction to this new institution. 
Therefore in view of the informa- 
tion available to them in the fourth 
terminal education monograph, 
“Associate’s Degree and Gradu- 
ation Practices in Junior Colleges,” 
the committee in their tentative 
standards included a provision for 
the Japanese equivalent of the As- 
sociate’s degree or title. The writ- 
er had the unpleasant task as- 
signed to him of conveying to the 
Japanese committee the informa- 
tion that if such a provision were 
included, the proposed standards 


would be disapproved by the Civil 
Information and Education Sec- 
tion. As a result the committee 
had no alternative except to drop 
this provision—at least until the 
Occupation is over! Demands for 
it as a desirable academic recog- 
nition, however, have continued 
among Japanese educational lea- 
ders interested in the development 
of the junior college movement. 

The academic year in Japan be- 
gins in April, not in the autumn 
as in the United States. The Uni- 
versity Chartering Committee, an 
agency of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion charged with the responsibility 
of recommending charters for new 
universities and junior colleges, 
received petitions in the autumn 
of 1949 for over 200 institutions 
for recognition as junior colleges. 
Each petitioning institution was 
visited by a committee during the 
autumn and winter and its facili- 
ties carefully checked. Not until 
February and March of 1950, how- 
ever, was final action taken on 
most of these petitions—only a 
month or two before the insti- 
tutions, if approved, would be 
opening in April. 

By the end of March, 149 new 
junior colleges had been author- 
ized by the University Chartering 
Committee and charters had been 
granted them by the Ministry of 
Education. Quotas established for 
the number of entering students 
for these institutions totalled ap- 
proximately 20,000 students, but 
the entering classes the first year 
were actually only 63 per cent of 
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this quota. Considering the new- 
ness of the junior college concept, 
the unfortunate delay in date of 
final approval of most of them, and 
the lack of adequate publicity, it 
is surprising that the new junior 
colleges made as favorable a record 
as they did during the first year 
of their existence. Almost one- 
fifth (15 per cent) of them actu- 
ally equalled or exceeded their es- 
tablishment quotas in their initial 
year, in spite of the handicaps men- 
tioned above. Almost one-half of 
them (48 per cent) exceeded 70 per 
cent of their quotas. On the other 
hand, over a fifth of them (22 per 
cent) achieved less than 30 per 


cent of their quotas. Some will 
doubtless do better a second year; 
some may be weak institutions with 
more ambition than educational 
justification and may perish from 
academic malnutrition. At the 
time of writing, admissions for the 
year of 1951-52 had not been com- 
pleted. 

In the autumn of 1950, a total 
of 32 additional junior colleges 
were authorized including, for the 
first time, four that were attached 
to national universities. Following 
is a classification of the 181 junior 
colleges existing in Japan in April, 
1951, grouped by type of control: 














University 
Type Independent Attached Total 
National 0 4 4 
Public (Prefectural) 17 7 24 
Private . 105 48 153 
Total 122 59 181 


that over half of them are for 
women only. 


Following is a classification of 
the same institutions by sex of stu- 
dents admitted. It will be noted 


For men or For women 








Type coeducational only Total 
National 4 0 4 
Public (Prefectural) 15 9 24 
Private _ 69 84 153 

Total 88 93 181 
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The interests and needs of stu- 
dents and the efforts of the new 
institutions to meet them adequate- 
ly may best be shown compactly 


Course 


Home making 

Engineering and technology 
English language and literature 
Commerce 

Literature, general 
Economics 

Clothing 

Agriculture 

Japanese literature 
Religions 

Music and art 

Social studies 

Education 

Nursing 

Law 

Social Work 

Foreign languages 

Health 

Journalism 


The number of institutions of- 
fering courses preparing teachers 
for careers in elementary schools 
was unfortunately small in view 
of the fact that college courses only 
one or two years in length are re- 
quired for most types of teaching 
certificates. This field has been 
left largely to the new national 
universities—which place their 
emphasis on their standard four- 
year courses. 

Every student must take a third 
of the 60 units required for gradu- 
ation in “general education,” di- 
vided approximately equally be- 
tween natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. 

Two national junior college or- 
ganizations have been formed and 
have shown considerable initial 
vitality—tthe Association of Pri- 


by the following summary of the 
number of major courses offered 
during the first year in the 149 
junior colleges then existing: 


Number of institutions 
offering 


45 


me bo OO kh OTR SD =] 


vate Junior Colleges with head- 
quarters in Tokyo, and the Associ- 
ation of Public Junior Colleges with 
headquarters in Osaka. Efforts 
are being made to bring the two 
groups together into a _ single 
stronger national organization, but 
there are local reasons why this 
desirable result may be delayed. 
The 181 junior colleges now ex- 
isting in Japan represent a highly 
significant educational develop- 
ment. Nowhere in the world has 
such a large number of junior col- 
leges been organized in such a 
short space of time. They repre- 
sent, however, in some respects 
an unbalanced distribution and 
have many problems and adjust- 
ments before them. It will be 
noted that 153 of the group (prac- 
tically 90 per cent) are private in- 
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stitutions. The numerous national 
semmon gakko, as well as many 
of the normal schools which might 
better have become strong junior 
colleges, have all been made ele- 
ments of the new universities—in 
many cases of weak and as yet 
sub-standard universities. This is 
a result of the enactment of the 
law setting them up before the jun- 
ior college amendment was passed. 


Many of the stronger and better 
private semmon gakko which could 
have aided in giving strong and 
vigorous constructive leadership 
to the newly established junior col- 
lege movement, and many of the 
weaker ones as well, faced by the 
bitter alternatives of extension up- 
ward, reduction to secondary 
status, or extinction, naturally 
strained every nerve to meet the 
requirements for becoming new 
universities, apparently the only 
alternative then open to them of 
maintaining academic respectabil- 
ity. 


Japan has authorized a larger 
number of universities than she 
actually needs or probably will 
need and can adequately support 
for a number of years. Many of 
these could probably function more 
effectively from the academic view- 


point and better meet the higher 
educational needs of the country 
by becoming strong junior colleges 
instead of weak universities. Al- 
most three-fourths (147 of 202) 
of the new-type universities have 
no former universities as compo- 
nents. They are composed exclu- 
sively of former koto gakko, sem- 
mon gakko, or shihan gakko. Many 
of these institutions wished to be- 
come junior colleges instead of 
units of new universities, but, as 
pointed out above, this type of 
organization was not legally pos- 
sible for them at the time when all 
national institutions of this level 
were combined, often under con- 
siderable external pressure, into 
the new national “universities.” 

The Second United States Edu- 
cation Mission, which visited Ja- 
pan in September, 1950, recom- 
mended the establishment of many 
more junior colleges in the country 
to meet the evident need for varied 
types of semiprofessional educa- 
tion. 

After the peace treaty is signed 
and the Occupation is over it will 
be most interesting to observe 
what further adjustments will be 
made by the Japanese people in the 
university and junior college situ- 
ation in the country. 








Toward 100 Per Cent Classroom Utilization 


PETER MASIKO, JR. 


Tue sharp increase in postwar 
college enrollments and the vir- 
tually prohibitive costs of new 
construction have caused many 
college administrators to re-exam- 
ine the utilization of their exist- 
ing plants. Such examinations 
have revealed that some of the 
rooms available for instructional 
purposes between the hours of 8 
A.M. and 4 P.M. are not used dur- 
ing many hours of the week. The 
study reported in the February, 
1951, issue of the Journal showed 
that in none of the colleges listed 
was the percentage of utilization 
greater than seventy-five per cent. 
The object of this article is to in- 
dicate how it is possible to ap- 
proach 100 per cent utilization of 
lecture rooms and regular class- 
rooms in any college operating on 
a five-day-a-week schedule. This 
has been accomplished at Wright 
Junior College regularly for many 
semesters past. 


There are two prevalent notions 
which make it appear impossible 
to achieve 100 per cent utilization 
on a five-day-a-week schedule. 
One is that a_ three-credit-hour 
class scheduled, say for 9 A.M., 
must meet at that hour three days 
a week. The other is that at least 
one day must elapse between each 
class meeting. There is no argu- 
ment concerning the desirability of 
both of these conditions, but when 
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it becomes necessary to take care 
of unusual numbers of students, 
personal preferences must give 
way to necessity. 


The diagram below indicates the 
pattern that has been devised to 
meet the problem of accommodat- 
ing between 8 A.M. and 4 P.M. up 
to 3,200 full-time college students 
in a building that was designed 
for about 2,200 junior high school 
students. During the evening 
hours, aS many as 2,200 part-time 
college credit students and 1,500 
non-credit students have used 
these same facilities. The use of 
regular classrooms and _ lecture 
rooms between the hours of 8 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. has averaged at least 
95 per cent, and for most of the 
hours, it has been virtually 100 
per cent. Between the hours of 
9 A.M. and 2 P.M. there is not an 
empty classroom on any day of the 
week at Wright. 

The pattern is designed so that 
each classroom can accommodate 
thirteen three-credit-hour classes 
between the hours of 8 A.M. and 
4 P.M. This takes care of thirty- 
nine of the forty hours available. 
The remaining hour, 1 P.M. on 
Friday, is used for student activi- 
ties, and no classes meet at that 
hour. 

The lettering system which is 
used serves two purposes. First, 
each letter identifies the hours and 
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days that a three-credit-hour class 
meets. Thus a course lettered A 
will meet at 8-M-T-Th; a course 
lettered D will meet at 9-Th and 
10-M-W; a course lettered J will 
meet at 1-T-Th and 2-F, etc. Such 
a system may seem confusing to 
those who are accustomed to hav- 
ing a 10 o’clock class meet at 10- 
M-W-F, but experience has shown 
that both students and faculty can 
function just as efficiently with an 
irregular pattern. Secondly, in 
order to avoid conflicts in pro- 
gramming, every class in every 
department which is scheduled in 
any of the listed patterns has that 
letter designation. Thus, any class 
scheduled in the H pattern is called 
the H section, such as English 
101H, Business 211H, etc. The 
usual college practice is to call the 
first section of a course A, the 
second B, etc. At Wright the let- 
ter designation is determined by 
- the pattern in which the class is 


scheduled. This means that a stu- 
dent cannot register for two class- 
es having the same letter designa- 
tion. 

From 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. the nor- 
mal class period is fifty minutes. 
From 4 P.M. to 9:40 P.M. the nor- 
mal class period is seventy-five 
minutes. The change makes it 
possible to reduce the number of 
days the part-time evening student 
must attend classes to take one or 
two courses. Thus, patterns N 
through U fall into a regular two- 
day-a-week schedule. 

While this system works most 
efficiently with three-credit-hour 
classes, it has also worked well 
for classes meeting less than three 
periods a week and more than three 
periods a week. For the latter, 
such as a chemistry class which 
meets for eight hours a week, the 
practice is to letter the class by 
the earliest and latest patterns in- 
to which it falls. Thus, a class 
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which is scheduled to meet from 
8 to 10 M-T-W-Th would be let- 
tered AD, and the student would 
know that he could not take any 
other classes lettered A, B, C, or D. 

The lettering system is printed 
on all forms which are used in reg- 
istering the student and making 
his schedule of classes. It has 
been found that errors are cut to 
a minimum by the constant refer- 
ence to the same letter patterns. In 
a very short time both students 
and faculty become accustomed to 
the fact that the letter following a 
course number has a very specific 
meaning, and also the same mean- 
ing whenever it is used. The let- 
ter H now means 12 M-W-F. 

This latter device was intro- 
duced relatively recently, but it 
has provided substantial benefits. 
The primary object of the lettering 
system, however, is to make it pos- 
sible to achieve 100 per cent utili- 
zation of existing classrooms. 
Wright Junior College had to find 
means of taking care of more stu- 
dents than are normally accommo- 


dated in a building of its size. One 
hundred per cent utilization was 
mandatory. Even this did not 
provide enough space in Septem- 
ber, 1946, when veterans flooded 
the colleges. The next step was 
to extend the college day to 10 P.M. 
and to provide a full schedule of 
classes throughout the day. Asa 
result education was provided for 
every student who was not too par- 
ticular about the time of day he 
would be in class. Today, the stu- 
dent can have classes at the time of 
day he prefers, but the experience 
of the boom years just past has in- 
dicated that more students can be 
accommodated than national class- 
room utilization percentages would 
seem to indicate. 

Wright Junior College invites 
comparisons with other colleges 
regarding plant utilization. With 
27 classrooms and 11 laboratory 
and specialized rooms as many as 
5,300 credit students are enrolled 
(4,115 full-time equivalent) plus 
1,600 adults taking non-credit 
courses one evening a week. 








Junior Colleges in National Defense’ 
H. O. JOHNSON 


I AM honored to have been invited 
to speak on technical training in 
the junior colleges and the impli- 
cations it has for the Navy. I feel 
the discussion of the topic is 
timely, and is one of the most 
important that could have been 
selected for this convention. While 
as a representative of the Navy 
Department my remarks will re- 
flect the attitude of the Navy, I 
also have a personal interest in the 
junior college movement and the 
types of programs that are being 
developed in junior colleges 
throughout the United States. 


I have a special interest in civil- 
lan education particularly in the 
areas of the young adult and tech- 
nical training. After eight years 
of work with technical training in 
military organizations, I am con- 
vinced that it is one of the most 
neglected areas in education. It 
has happened frequently that we 
have graduated youth from our 
high schools and colleges who are 
prepared to do but one thing, go to 
school some more. 

My personal interest in the jun- 
ior colleges began over three years 
ago when I was invited by your 
Executive Secretary to attend your 
convention in Kansas City. The 
reason for the request was to dis- 
cuss the need for increased elec- 
tronics training in the junior col- 
leges. The discussions were 
prompted by the belief of your Sec- 
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retary that electronics training 
was proper for junior colleges, 
and that a real need for the train- 
ing existed in many communities 
throughout the United States. 

A special committee on elec- 
tronics curriculums was appointed 
at the Kansas City convention to 
study the question of electronics 
training. I have been a member 
of that committee since its estab- 
lishment. In November, 1948, the 
special committee met in New York 
City for further consideration of 
the problem. The committee was 
composed of representatives of in- 
dustry, junior colleges, technical 
institutes, Office of Education, and 
the Navy. 

The findings of the special com- 
mittee were reported to the junior 
college convention in San Francis- 
co in 1949, and efforts were made 
to encourage junior colleges to es- 
tablish pilot courses to determine 
the most advantageous methods of 
presenting electronics to junior col- 
lege students. During the junior 
college convention in Roanoke in 
March, 1950, I proposed a pro- 
gram for electronics training. The 
program, published in a previous 
article,1 contained a brief outline 


*Editor’s Note: This speech was delivered 
by H. O. Johnson at the Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. 


1H. O. Johnson. “A Proposal for Elec- 
tronics Training in Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal, XXI (January, 1951), 269. 
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of the principles to be followed 
and some suggested content for 
courses of study. 

For the purposes of achieving a 
common understanding, I wish to 
distinguish between _ technical 
training and engineering training 
as the terms are used in connection 
with Navy training. 

Engineering training has been 
conducted in the same manner in 
the colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country for many 
years. The primary goal of engi- 
neering schools is to develop the 
student’s ability to create new ma- 
chines and new systems. To this 
end, the study of physical law and 
mathematics is a tool of thinking 
used in the creation of new ma- 
chines. Engineers therefore are 
not interested, primarily, in any 
existing equipment or systems. 

The technician, on the other 
hand, is not interested in the crea- 
tion of new machines. He is inter- 
ested in the practical maintenance 
of existing equipment. Technicians’ 
training emphasizes the practical 
aspect of equipment maintenance. 
Physical law and mathematics are 
needed only to the degree that 
they can support the maintenance 
duties. In technical training it is 
important that physical law and 
mathematics be subordinated to, 
and integrated with, the practi- 
cal aspects of the training. 

The Navy needs both engineers 
and technicians. Since most jun- 
ior colleges are not well equipped 
to conduct engineering training, 
and since by far the largest num- 


ber of men needed by the Navy 
are in the technician category, the 
following remarks will be directed 
toward technician training. 

The concept of training that 
I have recommended is that train- 
ing in Civilian institutions, specifi- 
cally the junior colleges, should 
be related to local needs. In oth- 
er words, the junior colleges should 
effect programs of technical train- 
ing in refrigeration, electricity, 
electronics, diesel engines, and doz- 
ens of other areas that satisfy the 
needs of their communities. If 
this were done, the training would 
be transferrable seventy-five per 
cent and in some cases up to one 
hundred per cent to the military 
applications. The presence of large 
numbers would reduce the needs 
for technical training in the Navy. 
In addition to the Navy and the 
other branches of the armed forces, 
these technically-trained people 
would be available to industry and 
commercial enterprises, which, in 
many cases, have needs as great as 
the armed forces. 

The Navy Department does not 
wish to shape civilian programs 
of technical training to its own 
specific needs, but it is interested 
in cooperating with civilian in- 
stitutions in developing the courses 
of study the colleges believe nec- 
essary for their local communities. 
If courses of this type are devel- 
oped and in the event of a full 
mobilization, it is certain that the 
Navy will get its share of the 
trained people. 

Preparation for national defense 
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is divided into two rather distinct 
parts. The first part is the period 
of preparation before a full mo- 
bilization of manpower and re- 
sources is ordered. It is the period 
we are now in. The second part 
will start if full mobilization is 
ordered. I do not know when, if 
ever, that period will come. My 
personal hope is that we will not 
be forced to embark upon this 
drastic program. It seems to me 
that the longer the duration of 
the present period, the less will be 
the need for training under full 
mobilization. If we do our job 
well, if the current period endures 
long enough, we may never need to 
embark on full-scale mobilization 
training. 

The question that may be fore- 
most in the minds of most dele- 
gates to this convention is what 
forms of training are needed for 
national defense. I see three po- 
tential employers for technically- 
trained people: the military, in- 
dustry, and business. 

The Navy needs technically- 
trained men to operate and repair 
the thousands of complex machines 
installed in naval ships and air- 
craft. The machines must be op- 
erated and maintained if we are 
to defend ourselves successfully. 

Industry needs _ technically- 
trained men and women to manu- 
facture, assemble, test, and deliver 
the new equipment to the armed 
forces and to other industrial es- 
tablishments. The industrial might 
of the United States is founded 
upon a technical know-how and 


this technical know-how must be 
expanded if we are to maintain the 
superiority we now enjoy. 

Business needs trained men and 
women for installation and main- 
tenance of the thousands of pieces 
of equipment that are essential 
to civilian life. The machines of 
the farm, instruments of communi- 
cation, and all the devices that are 
part of our industrial society re- 
quire installation and care, if a 
semblance of our present stand- 
ards of living are to remain. 

There are two groups of peo- 
ple who should be trained for na- 
tional defense. The first, obvious- 
ly, is the group destined for mili- 
tary duty. This includes both men 
and women. The other contains 
the men and women not qualified 
for military duty and women who 
are not interested in military serv- 
ice. The second group will be em- 
ployed in the industrial and com- 
mercial occupations. 

The group of people junior col- 
lege faculties are most interested 
in is the group of young men eigh- 
teen, nineteen, and twenty years 
of age who face immediate induc- 
tion into the armed forces. 

I think it important to point out 
that while the number of techni- 
cally-trained men needed by the 
Navy is large, the number is not 
equal to that of the students who 
will be inducted into the armed 
forces in the immediate future. 
Even if all basic training for the 
Navy were conducted in colleges 
and universities, the number re- 
ceiving training would not be any- 
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where near the number of students 
that will be withdrawn from your 
student bodies. That is because 
much of the technical training re- 
quired by the Navy is in connec- 
tion with operating and maintain- 
ing shipboard and airborne equip- 
ment that does not have a counter- 
part in civilian life. Most of this 
equipment is too large, too costly, 
and, in many cases, not available 
for widespread distribution to 
colleges. Therefore, a great deal 
of the technical training required 
by the Navy will need to be given 
in Navy ships, aircraft, and 
schools. 

However, there is an area in the 
nature of basic technical training 
the junior colleges can provide 
that will be of value to the Navy. 
The subject-matter areas of gene- 
ral electronics, power and lighting 
electricity, basic physics and re- 
lated mathematics are adaptable to 
junior college facilities and would 
be of significant value to the Navy. 
Non-technical subjects relative to 
supply, distribution, and clerical 
work may lend themselves to jun- 
ior college training. 

Physics and related mathematics 
would be of greatest value to the 
students who are destined to be- 
come officers. General electronics 
would be of particularly great 
value for enlisted men. Currently 
the first twenty weeks of the elec- 
tronics technicians’ training pro- 
gram is in the area of basic elec- 
tronics. The same is true, to a 
large degree, of fire control techni- 
cians. The basic training for elec- 


trician’s mates is shorter and more 
closely related to power and light- 
ing systems. Any man who has 
received training in a civilian in- 
stitution in basic electronics or 
power and lighting electricity 
equivalent to the minimum require- 
ments of Navy schools would not 
need to repeat the training in the 
Navy, but could be advanced to the 
specialized portions of the Navy 
courses. 

There are many details to ke 
worked out before a program of 
this type could be made effective. 
First, it is necessary for coopera- 
tive programs of this type to re- 
celve approval of the policy-mak- 
ing levels of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. Second, the 
channeling, deferment and/or as- 
signment of students would need 
to be charted. If programs were 
established in connection with lo- 
cal draft boards, the procedure for 
so doing would need to be outlined, 
and a system of screening and 
classification would need to be 
made effective in order for the 
Navy to have reasonable assurance 
that men selected for training in 
civilian institutions would succeed 
in Navy jobs. Third, it would be 
necessary for junior colleges or 
other colleges to obtain courses of 
study from the Navy Department 
together with instructions for ap- 
propriate conduct of courses. 
Standardized examinations would 
need to determine the level of 
training achieved. 

If courses of study are to be sup- 
plied to junior colleges, the Navy 
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desires to do business with one 
central agency -and suggests the 
office of your Executive Secretary 
as the agent to handle the requests 
and make the distributions. The 
Navy Department does not have a 
staff large enough to conduct cor- 
respondence with hundreds of in- 
dividual schools and still carry on 
the other necessary work. 

It is improbable that the Navy 
Department will be able to fur- 
nish text books, equipment or in- 
structional aids to any degree. 
Bibliographies, equipment, and 
training aids lists can be furnished. 
A few publications are available 
for purchase through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Wash- 
ington. 

I should like to encourage jun- 
ior colleges to emphasize the train- 
ing of non-military personnel who 
will be needed in increasing num- 
bers as mobilization moves for- 
ward. In the last six months I 
have traveled not less than 20,000 
miles within the continental limits 
of the United States, and have 
talked with officers engaged in 
planning for mobilization training. 
These officers, without exception, 
are concerned with obtaining 
trained civilian technicians to in- 
stall, and, in many cases, to main- 
tain the equipment of mobiliza- 
tion schools. The same officers 
are equally concerned with finding 
instructors who are qualified to 
teach even the basic subject mat- 
ter. 

Therefore I suggest that colleges 


explore the possibility of providing 
technical training to the thousands 
of men and women who will not be 
in the uniform of the armed forces 
but who can participate in indus- 
trial, commercial, or some other 
vital aspect of mobilization. Many 
of the jobs that have been filled 
principally by men can be filled by 
women. As the need for men in 
the military service increases, few- 
er and fewer men will be available 
for technical training. In the in- 
terest of a long-term program, I 
suggest that colleges look to train- 
ing women who may or may not be 
destined for military service. 


The example of the shortage of 
qualified instructors is cited as one 
of many. It is true, if junior col- 
leges cannot find qualified instruc- 
tors now, the armed forces will be 
even more handicapped should full 
mobilization be ordered. Junior 
colleges are urged to take the ini- 
tiative and provide re-training of 
physics, chemistry, and other 
science teachers to qualify them to 
teach some of the technical spe- 
cialties. Junior colleges also should 
provide courses in instructional 
methods for technical specialists, 
such as television repairmen. Pro- 
grams to prepare teachers and 
technicians for instructional duty 
is in the best interest of the junior 
colleges and the Navy. 


The Navy Department is inter- 
ested in cooperating in developing 
programs of technical training. 
The Navy, over many years, has 
accumulated considerable experi- 
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ence in technical training and feels 
this experience will be of value to 
junior college people and will be 
made available as far as practi- 
cable. 

I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and that of the Navy Depart- 
ment for the opportunity to pre- 
sent a portion of the Navy’s atti- 


tude concerning technical training 
and the junior colleges. It is clear 
that the solution of the problem 
will not be found in any single act, 
but will come only as the result of 
a long period of work and study by 
the combined forces of those with- 
in the military establishments and 


those in civilian life. 
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Financial Accounting and the 
Junior College 


A. B. MARTIN 


‘Tue efficiency of any business 
depends for its ultimate success 
upon a sound system of financial 
accounting. A junior college, 
while not generally considered as 
such, is primarily a business and 
is subject to the same rules of fi- 
nance which govern any business. 
Its success as an institution of 
learning will not obtain any fur- 
ther than the success of its finan- 
cial program. Every college must 
maintain an accurate record of the 
income and outgo of its monies. 
This involves financial accounting. 

The need for financial account- 
ing was recognized in the early 
European universities, and accord- 
ingly the offices of steward, treas- 
urer, preceptor, and bursar were 
created and established to main- 
tain the financial records. The 
history of these offices in Europe- 
an colleges has continued to the 
present day. | 

In America, however, recogni- 
tion of the business function as a 
separate and vital part of the col- 
lege has been rather slow in 
developing. Prior to 1900, there 
were very few separate business 
positions to be found in colleges 
and universities. The business 
function, including that of finan- 
cial accounting was performed, in 
the main, by faculty members or 
trustees. After 1900, the colleges 
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began establishing separate busi- 
ness offices and employing full- 
time personnel to staff them. 
Today, the office of business man- 
ager in charge of financial ac- 
counting is a common phase of col- 
lege administration. 

The importance of financial ac- 
counting cannot be minimized. 
Russell and Reeves in their study 
of fifty-seven colleges and univer- 
sities concluded that for accredit- 
ing purposes institutions would be 
judged as to effective business ad- 


ministration on the basis of: 

. Organization 

. Accounting 

. Budgeting 

. Purchasing 

. Collection of revenues 

. Supervision of student activity finan- 
ces.1 


Financial accounting is responsi- 
ble for furnishing the college ad- 
ministration with accurate data as 
to its finances. Roughly, this in- 
volves a record of the institution’s 
income and of the expenditures 
made of that income. 

Reeder states three fundamental 
purposes that financial accounting 
should serve which are applicable 


to the junior college situation: 

1. Financial accounting assists in 
formulating policies for the whole 
institution or for any part or parts 
of the institution. 


a OT me C DS 


1J. D. Russell and F. W. Reeves, Adminis- 
tration, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1936), Vol. VI. 
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2. Financial accounting helps in deter- 
mining the efficiency of the person- 
nel, materials, equipment, and 
methods—in other words, helps to 
measure results. 


3. Financial accounting guarantees 
the fidelity of individuals who have 
been entrusted with the custody of 
public funds.2. 

These three purposes are stated 
simply because all three seldom are 
considered in college financial ac- 
counting. The first two have been 
largely ignored while the third 
generally is paramount in that the 
safety of the money is the essence 
of the accounting system. 


As stated, the importance of fi- 
nancial accounting in college ad- 
ministration has been emphasized 
since 1900. One direction this em- 
phasis has taken is the standard- 
ization of accounting procedures. 
The need for a uniform system of 
accounting long has been apparent. 


In 1910, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing published a bulletin? which 
presented a system of classifying 
receipts and expenditures. This 
bulletin marked an important step 
toward the standardization of ac- 
counting because many institu- 
tions began using the suggested 
procedures. From then on other 
scholars and students of college 


2w. G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public 
School Administration (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1946), p. 713. 


8Standard Forms for Financial Report 
Forms for Colleges and Universities and 
Technical Schools. 


‘Financial Reports for Colleges and Univer- 
sities (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1935). : 


finance concerned themselves with 
furthering the work. 


A milestone of progress was 
reached when the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Learning 
was organized. In 1935, after five 
years of study, this committee gave 
to higher education the guiding 
light for college accounting.4 The 
committee recommended the fol- 
lowing principles upon which to 
build a sound accounting system: 


1. The accounts should be classified in 
the following balanced-fund groups: 
current funds, loan funds, endowment 
and other non-expendable funds, 
plant funds, and agency funds. 

2. Plant items such as land, buildings 

and equipment should be carried in 
the accounts at cost until disposed 
of. 
Receipts specifically designated for 
permanent funds or receipts to be 
expended only for plant additions 
should be accounted for and re- 
ported separately from income ex- 
pendable for current purposes. 

3. Income should include only sums 
realized or definitely realizable. 


4. Expenditures should include all bills 
for material or services received 
during a given period. 


5. Income and expenditures of non- 
educational or auxiliary activities 
such as residence halls, book-stores, 
etc. should be segregated from in- 
come and expenditures of an edu- 
cational character. 


The committee then went on to 
recommend that income and ex- 
penditures should be classified ac- 
cording to the specific category to 
which each belongs, such as: 

1. Education and general 


2. Auxiliary enterprises 


3. Other non-educational income — 
scholarships, fellowships, etc. 
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Each category has its own am- 
plification which in the first item, 
education and general, is: 


Income 
1. Student fees 
2. Endowment investments 


3. Governmental appropriations and 
tax levies 
4. Gifts and grants from _ private 


sources 

5. Sales and services of organized ac- 
tivities relating to instruction — 
cafeteria, laboratory fees, etc. 


Expenditures 

1. General administration and general 
expense 

. Instruction 

. Organized research 

. Extension 

. Libraries 

. Operation and maintenance of phy- 
sical plant 

7. Organized activities relating to in- 
struction 


The work of the National Com- 
mittee has had a profound effect 
upon college accounting. Many in- 
stitutions now use the system 
suggested and follow the form pre- 
scribed. 

John Dale Russell states that 
three general characteristics are 
requisite to a satisfactory account- 
ing system. They are: 


1. The system must safeguard the 
funds of the institution. 

2. It must yield the information that 
is necessary for administrative con- 
trol. 

3. It must be as simple as possible.5 


An accounting system should 
possess these characteristics, but 
at the same time no accounting 
system can afford to be too simple. 
That is, simplicity itself should not 
be the end. There are certain fun- 
damental records which are neces- 
sary to a good accounting system. 
All the original documents or 
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papers which are involved in fi- 
nancial transactions should be 
saved as these represent the finest 
of financial records. Next, an ade- 
quate set of account books should 
be maintained. The most impor- 
tant of these is the general ledger 
which controls the whole account- 
ing system. It contains the sum- 
marized records of all the financial 
transactions. To support the gen- 
eral ledger there must be other 
records generally referred to as 
books of original entry. 


Junior college accounting in its 
better form today consists of: 


1. The original records of all financial 
transactions including such docu- 
ments as the voucher, the purchase 
order, the bid forms, requisitions, 
and invoices. 

2. A complete record of all receipts 
classified by principal sources and 
all expenditures classified and coded 
by character, instructional unit, 
function and object. 

3. The necessary books and records for 
various individuals, such as clerk 
and secretary and treasurer as re- 
quired by law. 

4. A complete system of monthly and 
annual reports to the controlling 
agencies and annual reports to the 
state and national agencies.¢ 


Classification and Analysis of 
Expenditures 
One of the basic problems which 
will be encountered in the setting 
up of an accounting system is the 
classification of expenditures. It 
is necessary to have some system 


‘John Dale Russell, The Finance of Higher 
Education (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944), p. 48. 


‘Paul R. Mort and W. C. Reusser, Public 
School Finance (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941), p. 221. 
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of classification in order to place 
an expenditure into its proper cate- 
gory at the time of transaction. 
Such a system is useful also in 
determining whether or not the 
expenditure has been made in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and 
objectives intended. 

Russell gives three reasons for 
the insistence on an accurate and 
strict classification of expenditures 
in the financial record of a college 
or university.? 

First, educational institutions 
receive funds that must be ex- 
pended with certain restrictions, 
especially state-supported insti- 
tutions where the legislature 
earmarks appropriations to be ex- 
pended under certain conditions. 
Also, many of the individuals who 
give money to a school place re- 
strictions upon the expenditure of 
their gifts. Therefore, the insti- 
tution which expends restricted 
funds must of a necessity keep a 
strict record of how the money 
was spent. 

Second, if information gained 
from the accounting system is to 
be of value to the administration 
of the college, the expenditures 
must be accurately and consistent- 
ly classified. An example of this 
can be seen in the use of the budget. 
When a college operates on a bud- 
get it is absolutely necessary that 
the expenditures be controlled and 
this, in turn, demands the strict 
classification of expenditures. 


Third, there must be a system 


of classification if the financial 
TRussell, op. cit., p. 211. 
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data of an institution is to have 
any comparative value. For in- 
stance, it may be necessary to 
follow the cost of the janitorial 
service within an institution over 
a period of several years. This 
cannot be done unless the cost of 
the janitorial service is classified 
and assigned to the same classifi- 
cation each year. Comparative fi- 
nancial data is of great value to an 
institution for the purpose of de- 
termining policy. 

There are five bases for the clas- 
sification of expenditures which 
are widely used in college and uni- 
versity accounting. These are 
character, object, organization 
unit or location,- function, and 
fund. 

In classifying expenditures ac- 
cording to character, three types 
of payments generally are involved. 
The first is current expense; the 
second, capital outlay; and the 
third, debt repayment. Current 
expense consists of payment for 
goods consumed within a current 
fiscal period. Capital outlay in- 
cludes the expenditure of funds for 
some capital asset which is in- 
tended to last over a long period of 
time. The current expense items 
cover goods and services which are 
intended to be consumed, while an 
expense for capital outlay is con- 
sumed only by depreciation over a 
long period of time. Debt repay- 
ment involves the segregation of 
funds for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing debts. This debt may be of 
either the current or capital outlay 


type. 
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There is still a fourth type of 
classification according to charac- 
ter which is widely used—‘fixed 
charges.” Constant expenditures 
should be classified under this 
heading. 

Classification according to ob- 
ject is perhaps the easiest to use. 
Although it is entirely inadequate 
when used as a sole basis of classi- 
fication, it has merit when used as 
a system of subdivision for a more 
enlarged classification system. In 
this capacity it gives information 
as to the number and type of units 
for which expenditures have been 
made. 

Classification according to or- 
ganization unit or location means 
the charging of an expenditure to 
a certain organization unit at a 
particular location. 

The classification of expendi- 
tures by function is the method 
used in most accounting systems. 
It is the one type of classification 
with which the junior college ad- 
ministrator is familiar. This type 
of classification consists of identi- 
fying the expenditures according 
to the purpose for which the serv- 
ice or item received from the ex- 
penditure is intended. The general 
breakdown of this classification is 
the familiar administration, in- 
struction, research, extension, li- 
brary, operation and maintenance. 

Fund accounting or classification 
by fund is one of the most im- 
portant classifications, and every 
accounting system should provide 
for this type. The National Com- 
mittee suggests five types of funds 
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which should be used in the classi- 


fication: 
1. Current funds 
2. Student loan funds 
3. Endowment and 
funds 
4. Plan funds 
5. Agency funds 


In order to classify expenditures 
correctly they must first be ana- 
lyzed on the basis of fund and 
character, classified under each 
fund group according to function, 
classified under each function ac- 
cording to location or organization 
units, and, finally, classified ac- 
cording to object. 

To aid in the correct classifi- 
cation of expenditures, a code sys- 
tem should be used to facilitate 
and simplify recording. There are 
several of these in existence. One 
example of a well-planned coding 
system is that of H. G. Badger.® 

The analysis of expenditures is 
made possible by a strict classifi- 
cation system. When expenditures 
have been properly recorded, it is 
comparatively easy to evaluate 
policy-governing expenditures and 
to plan curtailment or expansion. 


The control of expenditures 
through accounting records long 
has been recognized as one of the 
chief assets of accounting. Arnett 
in 1922 was one of the first, how- 
ever, to suggest definite forms and 
procedures for the control of ex- 
penditures through the use of a 
budget ledger in which original 
documents such as vouchers and 


non-expendable 


sJunior College Accounting Manual (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges and American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1945). 
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requisitions could be recorded.® 
Since then, others such as Mor- 
rey1° and Daines!! have added re- 
finements in forms and records 
until today there exists an ade- 
quate system of record forms 
which, if used, would furnish a 
complete and thorough analysis of 
expenditures. 

There are two accepted methods 
or procedures for analyzing ex- 
penditures—the percentage anal- 
ysis of expenditures and the unit 
cost method.12 The first method 
entails a process of figuring the 
relationship of any particular ex- 
penditure to the total expenditure 
by means of the percentage of the 
total which the particular expendi- 
ture represents. The second meth- 
od measures the cost of an expen- 
diture in terms of a particular 
unit such as a semester-hour or 
full-time student. 

To analyze expenditures on the 
percentage basis, it is necessary 
to divide the total expenditure into 
the expenditure of any one func- 
tion, and the result gives the per- 
centage of the total expenditure 
the single expenditure happens to 
be. This is a simple and easy 
method to employ, but it has little 
value when used for comparative 


*Trevar Arnett, College and University 
Finance (General Education Board, 1922). 


Lloyd Morrey, University and College 
Accounting (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1930). 


uyHT. C. Daines, Control of Expenditures in 
Colleges and Universities (Proceedings, Con- 
ference on Problems of Business Administra- 
tion in Colleges and Universities, 1936) pp. 
33-48. 


2Russell, op. cit., p. 126. 
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purposes between institutions due 
to the many variables which enter 
into the picture. This method is 
excellent in comparing values 
within an institution, however. 


The most commonly used method 
of analyzing expenditures is the 
unit cost method which relates the 
expenditure to the unit of pro- 
duction such as the full-time stu- 
dent or credit-hour. 

It consists of dividing the unit 
of production, in the case of a 
junior college, the student or se- 
mester hour of credit, into the cost 
of production. The method is easy 
to use and makes it possible to se- 
cure an easily understandable pic- 
ture of costs and expenditures. 


When it comes to analyzing ex- 
penditures, no objective decision 
can be taken unless a definite unit 
is related to expenditures. The 
whole basis of analyzing expendi- 
tures depends upon this principle. 
Justification of the expenditures 
made by a college administrator 
rests upon the premise that there 
is sufficient return gained from the 
expenditures. This return cannot 
be measured in any term other 
than that of the end product. 
Therefore, the administrator 
should not be content with issuing 
elaborate financial statements 
which do not also detail expendi- 
tures according to classification as 
related to full-time students and 
the credit-hour. 


Cost Accounting and the Junior 
College 


The subject of cost accounting 
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is one which the college adminis- 
trator generally considers too in- 
volved and impracticable to be 
worthy of much time and energy. 
Nevertheless, he is seriously con- 
cerned with cost accounting since 
he is constantly called upon to 
justify the costs of his program. 
Through the practice of good 
methodology of cost accounting, 
the administrator can at all times 
have at his fingertips the infor- 
mation which will enable him to see 
just what each phase of the college 
program is costing in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. To gain informa- 
tion regarding the various unit 
costs of operation, the adminis- 
trator must study costs of opera- 
tion in other institutions as well 
as his own. He should become 
familiar with the methods of cost 
accounting and the literature of 
the field. 

Unit cost accounting is neces- 
sarily based upon the unit cost of 
the education program. That is, 
simple cost accounting deals with 
totais while unit costs deal with 
costs of units comprising the ex- 
penditures which go to make up 
the total. Cost accounting may be 
undertaken for any one of several 
reasons, such as a basis of com- 
paring costs between institutions 
and within institutions. Regard- 
less of the reason, there is great 
value in cost accounting. However, 
the wise administrator will realize 
that college cost accounting cannot 
be based upon the formula of profit 
and loss which is used in industrial 
cost accounting due to the fact that 
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human values cannot be measured 
in terms of dollars. 


Unit cost accounting in the jun- 
lor college involves several bases 


which Badger lists as follows: 


1. General cost per student 

2. Analysis of cost by functions such 
as general administration, resident 
instruction, maintenance and opera- 
tion, etc. 

3. Analysis by building where the jun- 
ior college occupies more than one 
building. 

4. Analysis by department of instruc- 
tion.13 


The first two are the methods most 
commonly used. 


The National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education presents two 
procedures for making unit cost 
studies. The first is a simple plan 
which relates total enrollment on a 
full-time student equivalent basis 
to total educational and general 
expenditures. This plan is sup- 
posed to be effective only in liberal 
arts colleges which are not en- 
gaged in research. The second is a 
more detailed plan whereby ex- 
penses of administration, library, 
and physical plant are allocated to 
instruction, research, extension 
and auxiliary services. The result- 
ing costs are then related to the 
full-time equivalent enrollment. 
Computations are also made for 
various departments and divisions 
and levels of instruction. 

Russell and Reeves state that 
the following items permit com- 
parisons of institutions financially: 

1. Weighted expenditures per student 

for educational purposes 


Badger, op. cit., p. 55. 
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2. Percentage that income from stu- 
dents is of educational expenditure 

3. Weighted income per student from 
stable sources 

4. Debt per student!4 


It is necessary to adjust cost data 
to account for variation in size of 
enrollment. 


In 1932, The National Commit- 
tee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education made 
a comprehensive and thorough 
study of all unit cost studies and 
concluded that such studies are of 
value if carried out under sound 
methods and procedures.15 This 
same report emphasized the need 
for a recognized technique for the 
computation of unit costs, if cost 
studies are to be of any value out- 
side of the institution where the 
study was made. 


There are many uses for unit 
cost studies. They are of inesti- 
mable value in the planning of 
state legislation. Especially is this 
true in junior college legislation 
where the state underwrites the 
expense of the college. They are 
useful to the board of trustees and 
to the administrator who is in the 
process of establishing a new col- 
lege. These studies enable one in- 
stitution to compare its costs of 
operation with another and also to 
determine if the cost of one func- 


43. D. Russell and F. W. Reeves, Finance, 
The Evaluation of Higher Institutions (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press), 
Vol. VII. 


1A Study of Methods Used in Unit Cost 
Studies in Higher Education, pp. 33-34. 


6G. E. Van Dyke, “The Computation of 
Unit Costs in Colleges and Universities,’’ Edu- 
cational Business Manager and Buyer, XIII, 
Te 
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tion is out of line in respect to 
another. As Van Dyke says: 

Unit cost studies can be of value in 

the determination of student fees, prep- 

aration of budgets, educational surveys 
and relations with outside agencies.1¢ 

There are two theories which 
are used as a basis for figuring 
cost accounting in junior colleges, 
the “by-product theory” and the 
“joint cost theory.” These theories 
of accounting apply in the cases 
where junior colleges operate as a 
joint-occupancy situation. 

The “by-product theory” oper- 
ates on the principle that the jun- 
ior college is a by-product of the 
high school and that the educa- 
tional functions provided for the 
junior college are but a small 
fraction of the total cost. This 
theory is not feasible in good ac- 
counting. 

The “joint cost theory” holds 
that the costs of the junior college 
should be charged jointly on a pro 
rata basis with those of the high 
school. 


The greatest problem confront- 
ing one who seeks to make a cost 
study of the unit type is the choice 
of the unit to be used. The unit is 
all-important to the study. The 
most commonly used unit is the 
student semester or term hour. 
This unit has certain limitations 
but is easily calculated from the 
records of the registrar and busi- 
ness manager. It is simply a mat- 
ter of adding up the hours of reg- 
istry as shown by the matriculation 
cards or multiplying the registra- 
tion in each course by the semester 
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or term hours of credit given for 
each course and totaling the re- 
sults. These totals then can be 
used to calculate the cost of op- 
eration of the program according 
to semester or term hour units. 
This same unit can be used for 
figuring the costs of any function 
of the educational program. 

Another unit of measure is that 
of the full-time student equiva- 
lent. A full-time student is pre- 
sumed to be one who has enrolled 
for a full load of work in the col- 
lege such as fifteen semester hours 
if the college operates on the se- 
mester plan. The number of full- 
time students can be divided into 
any part of the total cost and the 
cost per student can be secured. 

There are other units which can 
be used such as the credit hours 
earned, student clock hours taught, 
and average daily attendance. 
They, too, have their merits. No 
agreement exists, however, in the 
literature as to which unit is the 
best. 

Another problem to be solved in 
unit cost accounting is the alloca- 
tion of costs between functions of 
the college program and between 
high school and college program. 
The difficulty of this can be seen 
in considering the problem of try- 
ing to determine the proration of 
the cost of teaching materials and 
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supplies between departments 
when the usual practice is the 
purchase of such supplies by lump 
sum method. The same difficulty 
exists in prorating between high 
school and college and the cost of 
maintaining a building used joint- 
ly. 

Badger suggests five methods 
for allocating cost which are the 
most practical: 

1. Direct charges 

2. Time 

3. Floor space 

4. Average daily attendance 

5. Actual number of persons served17 

In schools and colleges where 
excellent practices of accounting 
are maintained, the system of di- 
rect charges is perhaps the best. 
Otherwise, it becomes a matter of 
proration regardless of the method 
of allocation used. 


If data from cost accounting 
studies are to be of any value, 
some type of dollar index must be 
used. The value of the dollar has 
changed so much that costs in 
terms of dollars and cents is prac- 
tically meaningless when used as 
a comparative basis between years. 
The value of the dollar at some 
particular year should be taken as 
an index, and the cost study in- 
terpretations should be based upon 
this index. 


“Badger, op. cit., p. 59. 








The Community in National Defense‘ 
LIVINGSTON L. BLAIR 


"T rapitionaty, the Americas 
have thought of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans as adequate de- 
fenses against attack from Europe 
and Asia. It has been a matter of 
decision on the part of the nations 
of North and South America 
whether or not to engage in war 
being waged on other continents. 
Pearl Harbor ended the tradition. 
The development of weapons of 
warfare has greatly reduced the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans as bar- 
riers to direct attack on the conti- 
nental United States. Now, we not 
only fear war in the traditional 
American sense, but we fear it also 
in the sense of people in many 
lands who have been subject to 
direct attack. 

War is no longer restricted to 
conflict between armies. Civilian 
populations are no longer immune 
from the destructive forces of wea- 
pons of warfare. We are faced, 
therefore, in this national emer- 
gency with a threat to the civilian 
population of our nation which has 
not existed in the United States 
before. In civilian defense, as in 
many other aspects of our life, we 
cannot think or plan as isolation- 
ists for the reason that we are not 
isolated. 

For many reasons, the federal 

*Editor’s Note: This speech was de- 
livered at the Thirty-first Annual Meeting 


of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 
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government has been reluctant to 
provide leadership in planning for 
the national emergency. Fortun- 
ately, many states and many com- 
munities have gone ahead with 
their planning and, whether they 
have planned correctly or incor- 
rectly as measured by subsequent 
decisions and announcements, they 
have at least established some pat- 
terns which permit us to consider 
the role of the community in the 
national emergency. 

The institutions which you rep- 
resent are closely related to civil 
defense planning. The increasing 
use of the term community college 
as a substitute for junior college 
is indicative of the importance of 
your institutions in the national 
emergency. Perhaps no other edu- 
cational institution in our system 
of education is so closely tied to 
community needs and so admira- 
bly suited to contribute immediate- 
ly and directly to community needs 
in this as well as in other phases 
of security and welfare. 


One of the general lessons which 
junior colleges can help us under- 
stand both by administrative ac- 
tion and by teaching is—Americans 
must learn to live constructively 
in an atmosphere of international 
tension. Even without direct at- 
tack, we cannot long maintain the 
American way of life if we vacil- 
late with the headlines of the day 
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between the paralysis of fear and 
the self-interest of complacency. 
Frantic action can disrupt the 
proper utilization of human re- 
sources just as easily as it can 
disrupt the proper distribution and 
utilization of material goods. Some 
people in an atmosphere of fear 
can find release only in some form 
of action, whether it be construc- 
tive or destructive. That is why 
leadership and training are so im- 
portant. 

We tend to understand and, to 
some extent, forgive paralysis or 
rash action growing out of fear 
when a human being is faced with 
the basic necessity of survival. We 
do not understand as well, or for- 
give as generously, when institu- 
tions react in the same way. 

In any broad plan to build and 
to maintain large military forces, 
the colleges are threatened with 
drastic losses on enrollments and 
revenues. The losses already noted 
and the greater losses contemplated 
can create institutional behavior 
similar to that of a human being 
facing crisis. Great care must be 
exercised to prevent institutional 
dissipation of energy or paralysis. 
Short-term losses may be prolonged 
by failing to do the very things by 
which the worth of institutions 
will be measured in the future. 

Energies which have combatted 
one or more plans for military 
training need to be redirected when 
a plan is finally determined. The 
role of education in civil defense 
needs far greater emphasis. Dis- 
tinctions between education and 
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training need to be more clearly 
defined and the function of edu- 
cation needs to be reported and 
demonstrated with confidence and 
conviction. The profession of edu- 
cation needs to speak out and needs 
to provide leadership for turning 
short-term planning into long- 
term gains. 

Community colleges can work 
more closely with communities 
than ever before—they can derive 
strength for their own survival 
through greater services to the 
community. They can regain en- 
rollments and revenues by demon- 
strating the type of educationally 
sound town and gown relationships 
which will appeal to men com- 
pleting their military training pro- 
gram. And without loss to any of 
the foregoing prospects, they can 
increase the respect for teaching 
and the teacher. At the present 
time, there is too little understand- 
ing of the essentiality of teaching 
as an ingredient of leadership. We 
can make long-term gains out of 
emergency action if the appropri- 
ate force of education is brought 
to bear on planning and perform- 
ance for community security and 
welfare. 

Junior colleges, community col- 
leges, and technical institutes can 
do much in the framework of civil 
defense which will be of perma- 
nent value. I shall use concrete ex- 
amples from the program areas of 
the organization in which I am em- 
ployed. Other opportunities have 
come to you or will come to you 
from other sources. 
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In using the American Red Cross 
programs as examples, it should 
be made clear that the nature of 
the emergency may increase the 
amount of services and, in some 
communities, may accentuate the 
urgency of performance but, es- 
sentially, the programs are valu- 
able beyond the present national 
emergency. Furthermore, the very 
basis of the organization is volun- 
tary participation. As important 
as are the contributions to nation- 
al security made through the Red 
Cross, these programs should not 
be interpreted as having value only 
in periods of national emergency 
and the maximum of voluntary 
participation should be main- 
tained. 

It should be understood also that 
the rapid expansion of Red Cross 
training and service programs can- 
not be provided in all communities 
at the same time. Critical areas 
must receive priority in the “tool- 
ing up.” 

The National Security Resources 
Board, recognizing the experience 
and the resources of the organi- 
zation, has called upon the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross to con- 
tribute, from its long experience in 
Disaster Preparedness and Relief, 
its skills to provide for emergency 
shelter, feeding and registration 
of homeless or dislocated persons 
in the event of enemy attack. 
When a disaster results from ene- 
my attack, the Red Cross must act 
under the direction of civil defense 
authorities and as a part of the 
total civil defense organization. 
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Red Cross chapter committees will 
be acting as component parts of 
the local civil defense organization. 
Whereas the Red Cross will assume 
all incidental or administrative ex- 
penses that may be incurred by 
chapters in making surveys of fa- 
cilities and in recruiting and train- 
ing of personnel, all expenditures 
for relief will be met from funds 
of the civil defense organization 
in accordance with the intent of 
the federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950. Unquestionably, education- 
al and recreational institutions, 
both public and private, will be 
found to have facilities which must 
be considered in some part of civil 
defense planning. Certainly one 
possible use for such facilities 
would be this emergency shelter 
and feeding of homeless or dislo- 
cated persons. 


The National Security Resources 
Board requested the American 
National Red Cross to undertake 
the responsibility for first aid 
training in civil defense—the 
greatest training program in its 
history. 

The direct quote from ‘Health 
Services and Special Weapons De- 
fense, United States Civil Defense” 
is as follows: 

Every worker in the organized 
civil defense program, as a part of 
general basic training, should take 
first aid training. 

In addition, it is expected, as a 
matter of self interest, that many 
persons not actively engaged in 


civil defense will take first aid in- 
struction. 


Educational institutions are ad- 
mirably suited to a rapid expan- 
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sion of this training program. 
Practicing educators are most 
readily able to become first aid in- 
structors and first aid instructor 
trainers, and the opportunity for 
training the student bodies of sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities is actually greater than 
the opportunity to assemble and 
train groups in the community at 
large. In addition, at the request 


of and with the approval of the. 


National Security Resources Board 
and the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, the Red Cross has pre- 
pared and distributed the “Civil 
Defense Supplement to the First 
Aid Textbook” which will provide 
information on the following sub- 
jects: (a) adaptation of usual first 
aid methods to mass casualty situ- 
ations, (b) first aid organization 
in civil defense, (c) atomic bomb 
and related hazards, (d) review 
of basic first aid principles. 

At the same time, the National 
Security Resources Board asked 
the Red Cross to train 1,000,000 
persons in Red Cross home nurs- 
ing and 250,000 as Red Cross vol- 
unteer nurse’s aides for civil de- 
fense needs. This training will 
proceed as quickly as the facilities 
for training are available, and em- 
phasis will be placed first upon the 
so-called strategic centers. 

Chapters, particularly those 
designated as strategic areas and 
those within a radius of 150 miles 
of these centers, are being assisted 
in expanding their programs to 
meet the civil defense require- 
ments. 
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Volunteer nurse’s aides should 
be trained in excess of present 
needs wherever there are hospitals 
or public health agencies with fa- 
cilities for their supervised prac- 
tice. 

One additional lesson will be 
given to volunteer nurse’s aides 
and in the home nursing course 
emphasizing the skills needed and 
the problems to be faced in mass 
care of persons injured as a result 
of enemy action. 

Self-help and help to one’s neigh- 
bors are the fundamental factors 
in any civil defense program. The 
general public, in addition to the 
numbers needed for civil defense 
assignments, should also have 
training in home nursing. During 
the emergency period following an 
enemy attack, hospital beds will be 
available only for serious cases. 
Most of the nursing care for the 
chronic, the aged, and the conva- 
lescent will be given by the family. 

Senior high school students and 
those in colleges and universities 
will necessarily be responsible for 
giving some of the nursing care in 
these emergency situations. 

To expedite the training pro- 
gram, twelve training centers are 
being planned to run for a three- 
week period with each week con- 
stituting a training course to train 
sixty instructors during each week. 

Under date of January 20, 1950, 
the Secretary of Defense requested 
the American National Red Cross 
to serve as the representative of 
the Department of Defense to de- 
velop a blood procurement pro- 
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gram to supply the needs of the 
military for blood and blood de- 
rivatives. Later, the Department 
of Defense requested whole blood 
for shipment to Korea, and for 
blood to be shipped to processing 
plants on the West Coast. Between 
August 25, when the first shipment 
of Red Cross blood was made to 
the West Coast to fill this request, 
and November 30, 1950, over 
33,000 units of whole blood were 
provided. These needs were met 
through the Red Cross regional 
blood centers and cooperating blood 
banks. To date, all Defense De- 
partment requests have been filled. 
Later in the summer of 1950, in 
addition to requests by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board requested 
the Red Cross to plan and coordi- 
nate a Blood Procurement Program 
to provide blood and blood deriva- 
tives as required for a National 
Civil Defense program. This re- 
quest imposed responsibilities over 
and above what the regional cen- 
ters, their bloodmobiles, and co- 
operating blood banks could meet. 
As of January 1, 1951, there were 
thirty-seven regional centers in 
operation with four more to be 
added by July 1, 1951. To assist in 
the blood procurement effort for 
total defense, the plan is to open 
defense centers in twenty major 
cities. Their primary purpose will 
be to secure whole blood for separa- 
tion into dried plasma with which 
to accumulate a national stockpile. 
None of these Defense centers has 
been formally opened to date. 
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The Red Cross feels that two 
emphases should be given: 


1. That the regional center pro- 
gram must continue to meet the 
daily needs of the 2,000-odd hos- 
pitals it now serves in the estab- 
lished peace time program and 
must continue to supply the 
wounded in Korea. 


2. That the stockpiling program 
for anticipated needs of civil 
defense is primarily a_ dried 
plasma program for stockpiling 
but will be flexible enough to 
meet the requirements of shift- 
ing emergency. 


Although not a specific mandate 
of the National Security Resour- 
ces Board or the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, it is obvious that in 
the discharge of its duties the Red 
Cross food and nutrition service 
will need to contribute to civil de- 
fense programs. It must continue 
to recruit and register qualified 
dietitians and nutritionists experi- 
enced in mass feeding; train can- 
teen and mass feeding workers in- 
cluding high school students; and 
must assign technically-trained and 
experienced staff to assist civil 
defense committees: in planning 
equipment, both mobile and sta- 
tionary, for feeding canteens; and 
in planning menus and food orders 
adapted to emergency conditions. 

It is implicit in all that is done 
by the people of America through 
their Red Cross that that resource 
which is the volunteer and the 
spirit of the volunteer be utilized, 
respected, and acknowledged. A 
nation that was built by people 
who joined together voluntarily to 
accomplish tasks greater than any 
one man could perform can be de- 
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fended by the same will and spirit. 
Although the simpler form of vol- 
untary effort found in the barn- 
building bee and husking bee is 
not necessarily the pattern of mod- 
ern volunteer action for civil de- 
fense, it is to a great extent the 
training, the discipline, and the 
courage of today’s volunteers indi- 
vidually and collectively who will 
maintain the defense of what has 
been achieved by that spirit. Vol- 
unteer instructors, blood donors, 
participants in disaster planning 
and relief, nurse’s aides and train- 
ees, all these are essential to civil 
defense. Motor service volunteers, 
staff aides, social welfare aides, 
recreation service personnel are 
also in demand. Educators and 
their students can contribute to 
our defense through such service. 

The Red Cross is particularly 
fortunate to have been in a posi- 
tion through many years of its 
history to utilize, to train, to eval- 
uate, and to respect most highly 
what volunteers can do. When in- 
stitutions professionally staffed 
are found to be over-burdened, the 
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task of each volunteer becomes 
greater—whether it be an individ- 
ual in relation to his own family 
or a group of volunteers acting on 
the basis of training and rehearsal. 
Perhaps no group of people in the 
nation has more to contribute 
through the Red Cross to civil de- 
fense than those present here as 
you know and respect the contri- 
butions because of a background 
of information and _ training. 
Through the Red Cross and 
through civil defense organiza- 
tions, the volunteers will provide 
much of the strength of our de- 
fenses. They will protect life and 
property, they will preserve a 
maximum of emotional stability. 
They will make each home, school, 
office, and building an auxiliary to 
protective and healing machinery 
and institutions. Even in a period 
of great national crisis, they will 
be working in relation to govern- 
ment directly or through private 
agencies. 

Through such action we may not 
only protect life—but a way of 
life. 









FREDERICK J. MARSTON 
FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1950 


Reserve Funds 
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Report of the Finance Committee 














Permanent reserve, Chevy Chase Building and Loan Association ........ $ 6,496.77 
Capital reserve, Washington Loan and Trust Company .............. 2,055.64 
Total reserve funds.......... 8,552.41 
Current Funds 
Receipts Budget, 1950 Receipts 
Cash Gromget Gerward from 1960 .....cccccvcccccccceces $ 1,438.59 $ 1,438.59 
et en Cee eee eden 24,000.00 24,100.00 
SE GE EE ct ce cecieneteneedenceesenenes 8,500.00 7,546.26 
SE GRU ccc c ec cee need snviceewoneeanes 100.00 62.60 
Te re 2,680.00 2,436.55 
EE a 1,600.00 2,058.77 
PTT TTT TTT TCC TTT eT TT ee 50.00 232.95 
Total Receipts .$38,368.59 $37,875.72 
Expenditures 

eee CN, Tn kc chic eens seceseweeenwus $ 8,000.00 $ 8,000.00 
Executive Secretary, Retirement ..............2cce0ee0. 400.00 400.00 
SOGEEVS TOSTSIRTY, THRE 2c ccccccccccecvvecseseees 800.00 800.00 
ee GE, GED ccc ccccccececesceceouseenewns 5,800.00 5,746.00 
PE SD. one ene diese sacenseese nese teeneeewdas 3,300.00 3,302.35 
ee Se SN og oon ccc heecenstenveesewsiaweewn 10,120.17 9,531.29 
er Cer .. sees 6 eee otataneees oO KROES 850.00 766.43 
| ge I ee ae eae 2,580.00 2,344.15 
CS bt cd CKO CRHEEH EEN OOS KESREKDM OOOO 879.83 879.83 
menre GC DTOCOONS, TUAVEL, GEG. ccc ccccceccccesccccens 1,400.00 1,343.15 
Research and Service Committees ..........22e ee eeeee 900.00 786.45 
i Pe, «0g cee eee edn CRO Ea ORR Eees 2,280.00 2,080.00 
Miscellaneous and Contingencies ............ceeeeeees 1,058.59 393.99 
Total Expenditures .$48,368.59 $36,373.64 

Cash balance to be carried forward .............. $1,502.08 
Contributed by The University of Texas in 1950 .................. 9,257.32 
GRAND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1950 FROM ALL SOURCES $45,630.96 
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Budget For 1951 


Reserve Funds 
Permanent Reserve Fund, Chevy Chase Building and Loan Association ....$ 6,496.77 
Contingency Reserve Fund for 1951 ......... 0406248044 %4S9O0008 1,300.00 
Capital Reserve Fund .............. $6seeeseeeeees TereTrrrTr ere r ry 1,059.64 
Total Reserve Funds .$ 8,856.41 





Aperourintes Ger mew Termbiere tm TGGE .cccccccccceccceccsccsceocece 1,059.64 
Current Funds 








Receipts 

CD 6 6 6 66060806664 0055066004 0000066008 600088 000084 $ 4,500.00 
Membership dues ($550 brought forward) ........ccccecccscccseces 22,700.00 
See GS. BE, Gs 4 6.4. 0 6 60 66 0660860406006 45600% 060% 8,500.00 
Washington NeOweletter ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccce 50.00 
Other Publications ............... WUTTTTTTTETITELE CTT TTT TTT 1,400.00 
Annual Meeting ($225 brought forward) .......ccccccccccccccceces 1,200.00 
DOOD oo 6 06 6666666 60066600006 6600 00054005066 H OOS Cees 150.00 
$37,500.00 

Expenditures 
ee TE, SD sg. 4. 0 046 600606 66046600044600006440404080484 $ 7,600.00 
Executive Secretary, Retirement (10%) .....cccccccccccscscseccces 760.00 
Executive Secretary, Travel .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 500.00 
Office Secretaries, Salaries .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 6,600.00 
Ge TID no. 4 0 6 66666666600 060600 006464 6500050000400 8-00085 3,500.00 
Social Security for Employees ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 135.00 
— Dee ey DI a oan niccnennkedcwnneseccndeienses steel 9,500.00 
Washington Neowaletter ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccseces 800.00 
Other PUBUMRAIOED 2 cc cece ccccccreccccccecceeseeeesececccesces 1,900.00 
Annual Meeting ......ccccccccccccs $neOns 644046460000 080080006 1,000.00 
President and Board of Directors, Travel, etc. ............e2eeeeeees 2,925.00 
The University of Texas ....ccccccccccccscccccccccccccccscccces 1,880.00 
Miscellaneous and contingencies ........c cee ecccccccrcereccccccees 400.00 
| $37,500.00 


Note No. 1: Sale of old furniture came to $304.00 and was added to the Capital Reserve 
Fund carried forward from 1950. 

Note No. 2: Cash of $1,502.08 brought forward from 1950 is distributed to categories as 
shown in receipts for 1951. 
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Report of the Research Office 


Cc. C. COLVERT 


Tue Research Office has had a 
busy year. The Board and Execu- 
tive Secretary asked this office to 
secure the data of the Junior Col- 
lege Directory. This we did, and, 
in cooperation with the Editorial 
Office, the Directory was _ pub- 
lished in the November issue of 
the Journal. The separate Direc- 
tory was published in March. 


A study of buildings and equip- 
ment costs has been published in a 
Research Bulletin entitled, Costs 
of Buildings and Equipment of 
Junior Colleges in the United 
States, Volume II, No. 1, October, 
1950. 

Allan C. Hutchinson, a grad- 
uate student of The University of 
Texas, has completed a study on 
the supervision of public junior 
colleges by states and other agen- 
cies under the direction of Dr. 
J. W. Reynolds. 

The study by Ray Coffman, an- 
other University of Texas student, 
on the supervision of private jun- 
ior colleges by states and other 
agencies is nearing completion. 
This study is also under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Reynolds. 


The status study designed to as- 
certain the methods used by states 
in determining and allocating state 
aid to public junior colleges will 
be ready for publication as soon 
as the amount of state aid per stu- 
dent has been determined. 
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The studies by Raymond J. 
Young of the University of Colo- 
rado on developing criteria for 
evaluating legislation and by Berlie 
J. Fallon of the same institution on 
special legislation relating to jun- 
ior colleges are not yet completed. 

The study on the certification of 
junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrators, and the qualifications 
of board members for junior col- 
leges in the several states came off 
the press early in April, 1951. 


As yet, the Research Office has 
not initiated the proposed study 
of criteria to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of workshops. 


The Office has duplicated and 
distributed materials including a 
bibliography on personnel services 
to junior colleges on a nationwide 
basis. In addition, for the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, the Office wrote letters to 
the  ninety-three collaborators 
throughout the nation who had in- 
dicated their willingness to co- 
operate with this Committee. 


The Office urges each junior 
college in the nation to purchase 
at least one to ten copies of each 
research bulletin. These bulletins 
are published out of the Research 
and Editorial Office funds, the to- 
tal amount of which is only $1,000. 
Out of this sum the Research and 
Editorial Offices must pay for cor- 
respondence expenses _ including 
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postage and stationery, and the 
Research Office must pay for 
check-lists and other research ma- 
terials. Whatever funds remain 
are used to publish a research bul- 
letin. The inadequacy of this 
money to cover publishing costs 
necessitates a broad subscription 
if the bulletins are to be kept in 
continuous publication. The four 


bulletins already published are: 

1. Per Student Cost of Administration, 
Instruction, and Operation and Main- 
tenance of Public Junior Colleges 

2. Suggested Materials for In-Service 
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Training Programs for Junior Col- 
leges 

3. Costs of Buildings and Equipment 
of Junior Colleges in the United 
States 

4. Qualifications of Junior College 
Teachers, Administrators, and Board 
Members in the United States 


These bulletins cost seventy-five 
cents each and sixty cents each 
for ten or more. 

The Research Office has enjoyed 
the cooperation of all the junior 
colleges in the nation, as well as 
that of the board and the research 
coordinating committee. 





JAMES W. 


J UNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL carries 
the following statement under the 
title on the inside front cover of 
each issue, “Official Organ of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges.” The meaning of this 
statement is unmistakable. This 
report is made in the spirit implied 
in that meaning—a report made 
to the organized membership of 
the Association of the manner in 
which their official organ is being 
published for the Association. 

The report is divided into six 
sections: (1) contents of the Jour- 
nal, (2) manuscripts for Journal, 
(3) circulation, (4) size of Jour- 
nal, (5) the Directory, and (6) the 
Editorial Board. 

Contents of the Journal 

The Journal contains eight divi- 
sions: (1) the front cover and the 
masthead on the inside front cover, 
(2) the editorial, (3) the various 
articles, (4) the Executive Secre- 
tary’s department including “Jun- 
ior College World” and ‘“‘From the 
Executive Secretary’s Desk,” (5) 
the book review, (6) notes on the 
authors, (7) selected references, 
and (8) the advertising. Since 
all the items with the exception of 
the front cover, the inside front 
cover, and the notes on the authors 
may vary in the number of pages 
required, one of the chief prob- 
lems is that of fitting the material 
into the pre-determined size of the 
Journal. 
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This problem is simplified in 
part by the custom of planning the 
editorial to occupy two pages; the 
“World” and the “Desk,” as they 
have come to be known, to fill ten 
pages; and the book: review to fill 
four pages. The selected references 
provide the major opportunity for 
adjusting the material to fit the 
space involved. 


Selection of articles depends pri- 
marily on available manuscripts. 
Beyond this factor, however, cer- 
tain criteria are followed roughly 
in making selections. These crite- 
ria all center around the idea of 
maintaining some balance among 
the various specialized interests of 
reader groups, and among the vari- 
ous sources from which manu- 
scripts are sent. In general, the 
reader groups involve a balance 
of articles among the following 
fields: administration, curriculum, 
philosophy, student personnel, and 
teacher preparation. The thirty- 
seven articles appearing in the first 
six issues of Volume X XI were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Administration 7 articles 
Curriculum 15 articles 
Philosophy 5 articles 
Student Personnel 7 articles 
Teacher Preparation 3 articles 


An effort is made to maintain 
some balance between articles 
written by junior college staff 
members, and articles written by 
individuals who are not connected 
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with junior colleges. The division 
was as follows: 


Junior college staff members 19 articles 
Individuals not connected 
with junior colleges 18 articles 


Since some problems are unique 
with public or with independent 
junior colleges, an effort is made 
to maintain some balance between 
writers from each type of college. 


Public junior colleges 11 articles 
Independent junior colleges §8 articles 


Finally, an attempt is made to 
maintain balance among contribu- 
tors from the various geographic 
regions. 

New England 

Northwest and California 

North Central 

Middle States 

Southern 


3 articles 
4 articles 
4 articles 
5 articles 
3 articles 
Manuscripts for Journal 

It has been pointed out previous- 
ly that selection of articles for 
Junior College Journal depends 
primarily on the availability of 
manuscripts. While there have 
been times when this supply has 
been precariously low, there is 
currently an abundance of usable 
manuscripts. This condition arises 
from the decision to reduce the 
number of pages in the March and 
April, 1951, issues of the Journal, 
and is a condition which will not 
persist. 

All articles appearing in the 
Journal with the exception of those 
prepared by the Research and 
Service Committees are sent in 
voluntarily. Selection is made on 
the basis of (1) the quality of the 
writing, and (2) the criteria of 
balance that were described in the 
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preceding section of this report, 
(3) interest to the readers of the 
Journal, and (4) consistency with 
the purposes for which the Jour- 
nal is published as the official or- 
gan of the A.A.J.C. Selection or 
rejection of articles may involve 
any or all of these four considera- 
tions. 

At the present time there is a 
great need for articles which de- 
scribe successful experiments that 
have been carried on in relation 
to many aspects of the junior col- 
lege. While a listing of the results 
of the experiments is essential to 
such articles, there should be a 
detailed description of how the ex- 
periment was conducted. It is the 
answer to the question, ‘““How?” 
which is desired by most readers. 
These articles should usually run 
somewhere between 2,400 and 3,- 
600 words. 

Many times the Editor receives 
short news stories from junior 
college contributors. These are 
invariably forwarded to the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s office in Wash- 
ington since news events are a part 
of the “World” reported by the 
Executive Secretary. Contribu- 
tors of news events could speed 
up the process by sending such 
material directly to the Executive 
Secretary. 

Occasionally, the Editor is asked 
the question, “Why are there no 
articles on such and such an aspect 
of the junior college? I think the 
readers would be interested.” The 
answer in most cases is that no 
one has bothered to write the ar- 
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ticle. The best way to increase the 
range of topics covered by the 
Journal is to write a paper on that 
phase of the junior college which 
is not receiving attention. 


Circulation 
The last breakdown of circula- 
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tion figures presented in a report 
on the Junior College Journal was 
made in the May issue, 1949. Fig- 
ures for Volumes XX and XXI 
are presented here in the same 
tabular form as is found on page 
520 of the Journal for May, 1949. 


Subscriptions to Junior College Journal 











Volume Year Individual Group Total 
xX 1949 2165 1098 (——~) 3263 
XXI 1950 2165 1178 (100) 3343 





The comparatively small num- 
ber of subscriptions (currently, 
3,343 compared with the figure of 
approximately 22,000 full-time 
and part-time administrators and 
teachers) is a _ situation which 
should be improved. Definite steps 
are being undertaken to increase 
the number of subscriptions. 

Size of Journal 

For the past four years the 
Journal has been made up of sixty- 
four-page issues for every month 
except January and May. The 
January and May issues have in- 
cluded eighty pages since the for- 
mer contained the Junior College 
Directory, and the latter included 
a report of the Annual Convention 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The shift of the 
Directory from the January issue 
to the November issue during the 
current Journal year caused an 
increase of the November issue to 
eighty pages. 

While the Journal has operated 
well within its budget, the need 
for certain economies led the Board 
of Directors of the American Asso- 


ciation of Junior Colleges to reduce 
the size of the March, April, and 
May issues of Volume XXI. The 
dropping of sixteen pages for each 
issue reduced the March and April 
issues to forty-eight pages, and the 
May issue to sixty-four pages. 

The Board of Directors at the 
1951 Annual Convention, however, 
after thoroughly canvassing the 
finances of the Association decided 
that the September, October, No- 
vember, and December issues of 
the Journal (the issues remaining 
to be published during the fiscal 
year of the A.A.J.C.) will contain 
sixty-four pages. This decision 
and one made concerning the Direc- 
tory will restore the Journal to the 
size it has been. 


The Directory 

The Board of Directors with the 
consultation of the Editor of Jun- 
ior College Journal decided to dis- 
continue publication of the Direc- 
tory as a part of one of the issues 
of the Journal. This decision was 
based on the judgment that the 
separate publication of the Direc- 
tory provided the information in 
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more useful form. The Board’s 
decision also included provision for 
adequate distribution of the Direc- 
tory. 
The Editorial Board 

The Editorial Board draws its 
membership from representatives 
of each of the regional accredit- 
ing associations. The immediate 
past president of the Association 
is the chairman of this Board. 
For some time there has been con- 
fusion concerning the duties of this 
Board. 


The Editor at the request of the 
Board of Directors prepared a 
statement of the duties of the Edi- 
torial Board. This statement, 
which was approved by the Board 
of Directors is as follows: 


The functions of the Editorial Board 
are threefold: (1) to provide assist- 
ance to the Editor in the form of sug- 
gestions for increasing the usefulness 
of the Journal to its subscribers; (2) 
to provide liaison with the membership 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in stimulating the contribution 
of manuscripts, and for increasing cir- 
culation of the Journal; and (3) to 
provide assistance in securing infor- 
mation needed for certain editorial 
features of the Journal. 


In the past, the chairmanship of 
the Editorial Board has not op- 


erated as well as might be desired 
since the immediate past president 
of the Association remains as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 
This double responsibility prevents 
the individuals involved from dis- 
charging the duties as each would 
have liked. 

The Board of Directors under- 
took to solve this problem by re- 
lieving the immediate past presi- 
dent of his responsibilities to the 
Editorial Board so that he might 
devote all of his time to his work 
on the Board of Directors. The 
chairmanship of the Editorial 
Board, vacated by this change, was 
conferred on the editor of the 
Journal. This change will un- 
doubtedly work better for both or- 
ganizations involved. 

In conclusion, the Editor of 
Junior College Journal wishes to 
express his appreciation to the 
many people with whom he has 
worked. It has been a pleasure to 
be associated with the publication, 
and the Editor wishes to reaffirm 
his desire to make the “Official 
Organ of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges” the type 
of publication which the member- 
ship want it to be. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


S INCE the May issue of the Junior 
College Journal was published, a 
number of things have happened 
that will influence junior colleges 
to a greater or lesser degree. Some 
events and trends will be of unique 
interest to the junior colleges, 
others will be equally applicable 
to all post-high school education. 

Perhaps one’s attention turns 
first of all to the enactment of the 
Universal Military Training law 
by the Eighty-second Congress. Its 
main features are generally under- 
stood. There is no reason to review 
them here at this time. At the 
college and community level, this 
law is destined to affect practically 
every home in the United States. 
This is the first time in American 
history that universal training has 
been required for men in times of 
peace. It has been enacted, not as 
a temporary measure to meet some 
critical situation internationally, 
but as a permanent policy of the 
United States. There are no rea- 
sons to prevent future sessions of 
the National Congress from modi- 
fying or abolishing the law. Even 
the Constitution itself can be 
changed. Regular provisions have 
been made for this purpose. It is 
still the right of citizens to advo- 
cate the abolition or modification 
of laws, both local and national, 
if they choose to do so. They can 
advocate changes in the Constitu- 
tion by such peaceful means as are 
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provided in the Constitution. It 
has been amended several times by 
the will of the people by adding 
some provisions and by abolishing 
others. The Federal Income Tax 
amendment is an example of the 
former; the abolition of national 
prohibition, an example of the 
latter. 

The people of the United States, 
therefore, need not regard the Uni- 
versal Military Training Act as the 
final word on this subject. As long 
as it remains the law of the land, 
there is one thing that must be 
done; namely, to obey it. Strange 
though it may be, however, we 
have heard some people speak of 
this Act as now finally and firmly 
establishing the military policy 
with respect to training of all 
youth in the future of this country. 
An understanding of the American 
way of life does not square at all 
with this position. The only final 
position in this country resides in 
the will of the majority of the 
people. As long as they are free 
to express their convictions and 
to register them at the ballot box 
in accord with legal procedures, 
the people may feel a sense of se- 
curity. Whenever any curtailment 
of these rights may prevail, the 
people may well listen to the chains 
of their bondage. 

The Universal Military Training 
Act is bound in with certain foreign 
policies of the United States. If 
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they will, the people may plainly 
see these policies taking shape day 
by day. We are right now involved 
in a world program which is be- 
ginning to tax the capacities of 
the whole nation. To what extent 
is this world situation well under- 
stood by the students in colleges 
and the citizens of the country in 
general? How far the United 
States is prepared to go in making 
economic and military commit- 
ments to other nations is a ques- 
tion which every thoughtful citi- 
zen should ask himself and his 
neighbor. How deeply involved 
can the United States become and 
remain free and solvent? At long 
last, some of the Chief Executive’s 
closest friends and supporters have 
begun to be alarmed over the mat- 
ter which in turn inevitably lays 
demands for greater and greater 
expenditures. The trend cannot 
possibly continue forever. A stop- 
ping place must be found. Will it 
be when the United States per- 
mits itself to be dragged down to 
the level of other bankrupt na- 
tions? 

Profound issues of this nature 
should come alive this year in 
every junior college; indeed, in 
every community through adult 
education. Bridge, social dancing, 
and other forms of recreation have 
a place in adult education, it is ad- 
mitted. Too much emphasis on 
handiwork this year, however, 
would seem like fiddling while the 
city burns down. Surely, there 
must be basic issues vitally related 
to the welfare of every citizen 


which they would be anxious to 
have an active part in solving. If 
our national interests have drop- 
ped to a level where this is no 
longer true, then may the Good 
Lord help us. 


* * 


During the late spring and sum- 
mer months, the Association has 
made an inquiry regarding the ex- 
tent of programs and interest in 
nursing education. The Curricu- 
lum Committee has shown a great 
deal of interest in this kind of edu- 
cation for junior colleges. In May, 
1950, this committee and The Na- 
tional League of Nursing Educa- 
tion issued a joint report. It is a 
short report of six pages only, but 
it contains recommendations which 
should be seriously considered by 
every junior college. It is further 
recommended that every junior 
college consider the findings and 
recommendations of Miss Mildred 
Montag as set forth in her recent 
book, The Education of the Nursing 
Technician, published in 1951 by 
Putnam’s. She advocates a chal- 
lenging idea for junior colleges and 
specifically names these _ institu- 
tions in her plans. Among other 
things, Miss Montag states that 
the nursing technician can be edu- 
cated and trained in twenty-four 
months and shows how it can be 
done. One point seems to be that 
the padding by much drudgery, 
amounting in all to about a full 
year in traditional programs, could 
be largely eliminated. The con- 
tacts of this writer led him to be- 
lieve that plain drudgery is one 
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of the most objectionable features 
in a great deal of nursing “edu- 
cation.” If much of this were 
abolished from the program and 
assigned to other hospital assis- 
tants, it is believed that recruit- 
ment of nursing students would 
see far better results. 


The inquiry revealed that be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 students 
in junior colleges are now taking 
either pre-professional two-year 
programs, or are in cooperative 
programs provided by the junior 
colleges and hospitals. It may be of 
interest to know that the average 
enrollment for the pre-professional 
education is approximately four- 
teen students. The average enroll- 
ment for the cooperative programs 
is nearly fifty-five students. An 
analysis of these figures was not 
made. A general examination of 
reports would indicate that the co- 
operative plans are in the larger 
schools located near _ hospitals. 
Hence, this may account for some 
of the differences in the size of 
enrollments between the two types 
of programs. 

A typical program in nursing 
education which seems to be rather 
rapidly developing is represented 
by the School of Nursing of Sacra- 
mento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California. A number of such 
schools could be named, and many 
others with future definite plans 
along the same line could be cited. 
The Sacramento plan is presented 
in “A Career for You in Nursing” 
published by The School of Nurs- 
ing. It has the following features: 


It was established as an integral 
part of the college, July 1, 1950, 
by mutual agreement between the 
Sacramento City Unified School 
District Board of Education and 
the Sacramento County Board of 
Supervisors. The School of Nurs- 
ing is under the immediate admin- 
istration of the junior college. It 
is accredited by the California 
Board of Nurse Examiners. Stu- 
dents obtain clinical experience in 
the Sacramento County Hospital 
which has 470 beds and is approved 
by the American College of Sur- 
geons. 

The college offers instruction in 
general education, including bio- 
logical sciences, physical sciences, 
social science, English, and physi- 
cal education. Professional instruc- 
tion is provided by certified doctors 
and other nursing school instruc- 
tors. Graduation from high school 
and other qualifications are re- 
quired, including aptitude for 
nursing. Tuition is free. The total 
cost for three years for uniforms, 
shoes, textbooks, and incidentals 
is estimated at approximately $260. 
At the end of the thirty-six months 
of education and training, students 
are eligible to take the California 
State Board examinations for 
registration. If the examinations 
are passed, the student is regis- 
tered and entitled to use the in- 
itials “R.N.” In addition, she re- 
celves the degree of Associate in 
Arts from the college. 

This kind of program seems to 


make sense from every point of 
view. If it were carried out gen- 
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erally, it would raise the level of 
the nursing profession. If it were 
available in more places through- 
out the United States, it appears 
reasonable to believe that it would 
greatly increase the numbers of 
young women who would enroll 
for such education and recognition. 
* * 


Certainly no one needs to be re- 
minded of the creeping scandals 
which have now entered the high 
circles of the nation and set the 
Hill all agog. We refer to the 
latest (there may be several later 
by the time this ink is dry) coming 
out of West Point. Somehow most 
of it seems to be linked with ath- 
letics, especially football. Claims 
are running through papers and 
over the air that excessive time was 
required of the Pointers for prac- 
tice and games, resulting in their 
inability to have time for proper 
study. What the final outcome 
will be with this “latest” is yet to 
be known. It is hoped that if 
punishment is meted out, others 
who may also be accessories to the 
fact and acts will share in it. While 
no honest person may wish to con- 
done the things which have been 
reported, simple justice, if not a 
little drop of mercy, prompts one 
to suggest that the Pointers were 
not wholly to blame. For when 
good young men, such as this coun- 
try has every reason to believe 
those at West Point are, violate ac- 
cepted standards of honor and 
honesty and in numbers now dis- 
closed, one is forced to assume that 
circumstances beyond the students’ 


control played some part in their 
conduct. Those who permitted 
these circumstances to develop 
must share responsibility for what 
happened. In the light of circum- 
stances, too, is it not fair to say 
that punishment for the men in 
question should be softened in 
direct ratio to the force of circum- 
stances? 


If colleges have not now learned 
a lesson from what has happened 
during the past several months of 
revealed athletic scandals, they 
should close their doors. Athletic 
activities, just like those in the 
classrooms, should be under the 
complete control of the adminis- 
tration and faculty. They cannot 
escape their responsibility in this 
respect no matter how much out- 
side pressure is put on them. Com- 
munity and quarter-back club in- 
terest is good and wanted, but it 
also, like students in classrooms, 
has the responsibility for honor 
and honesty. A properly adminis- 
tered athletic program is a splen- 
did thing for students and the col- 
lege. It will be well, however, to 
draw lines between enough and 
excessive numbers of games; be- 
tween playing for good sport and 


recreation and playing for pub- 


licity; between reasonable sched- 
ules as to expense and distance 
and those requiring long trips and 
much of the students’ time from 
study. A code of good sportsman- 
ship applies with equal force to 
schools and their rules as it does to 
students and their contests on the 
gridiron. 








The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Michigan State College is the 
locale for the writing of this sec- 
tion of the Journal. The date is 
August 10, and the reason for this 
present location is the seminar in 
junior college education. One rea- 
son for the seminar at Michigan 
State is the Basic College program 
which has gained national recog- 
nition. Therefore, it was planned 
to hold the seminar so that stu- 
dents might observe the classes in 
communications, biological and 
physical sciences, social sciences, 
humanities, effective living, and 
history of civilization. Students 
have not only had this stimulating 
experience, but have received the 
benefit of authorities in basic edu- 
cation who have fully explained to 
the seminar why the Basic Col- 
lege was started, how it was done, 
what it aims to do and some of the 
results of evaluation made so far. 


Unusual interest has been shown 
by the group in general or basic 
education. One inevitable question 
has risen here and at other semi- 
nars this summer and other times. 
How can you secure teachers of 
basic courses in junior and other 
colleges in view of the fact that so 
many of the graduate programs 
for prospective teachers follow tra- 
ditional lines of content and highly 
specialized and narrow fields of in- 
quiry? Does not the nature of the 
graduate program tend to wnfit the 
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prospective college teacher for his 
future work in basic education? 


Michigan State College faced 
this problem and came to the con- 
clusion that a different kind of 
graduate program was necessary 
to meet this need. As a result, the 
School of Graduate Studies started 
a new venture in the fall of 1948. 
Because of many inquiries regard- 
ing where to go to secure the best 
preparation for junior college 
teaching, and because the Michi- 
gan State program has not been 
widely publicized among junior 
colleges, it is given recognition in 
the “Junior College World.” 

The graduate training provided 
furnishes a broad foundation for 
prospective college teachers with- 
out sacrificing competency in a 
specialized field. This situation is 
obtained by combining the facili- 
ties of the Basic College with the 
School of Graduate Studies. Ad- 
vanced studies in larger content 
areas, experience as a teaching in- 
tern in a general education area, 
and an adequate foundation in a 
special field are major provisions 
of the program leading to the Ph.D. 
in selected departments and in 
areas of biological science, physi- 
cal science, and social science. 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando, 
Florida, celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary this year. At the Founders’ 
Day banquet special recognition 
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was given to this event and the 
celebration climaxed by burning 
the mortgage on the entire proper- 
ty. Mrs. Martha Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the original faculty, ex- 
pressed some of the sentiments of 
the Founders in 1941. She said: 
“Away back in the peaceful days 
of 1941, there were several busy 
people working with much en- 
thusiasm on the organization of a 
junior college in Orlando. At that 
time junior colleges had not come 
into their own, and many people 
looked askance and said, ‘We don’t 
see the need for that.’ But a num- 
ber of far-seeing and deep-think- 
ing men persisted in their belief 
and work, and today we owe a 
great deal of thanks to those men.” 

Stockton College District, Stock- 
ton, California, has passed a bond 
issue this summer in the amount 
of $3,000,000. The sum will be 
used to erect new buildings for the 
college. A new library will be 
erected at an estimated cost of 
$500,000; a new gymnasium at 
$1,000,000; classroom building 
$1,250,000; and new shops at ap- 
proximately $150,000. President 
Leon Minear reports that the en- 
rollment this fall in the 13th and 
14th grades will probably be de- 
creased compared to last year by 
about 20 per cent, but that the 
organization of the four-year jun- 
ior college program is proving to 
be a stabilizing influence. 

Brescia Junior College, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, is starting the fall 
semester this year in a new and 
modern building. The new build- 
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ing contains class and lecture 
rooms, library, physics labora- 
tories, lounge rooms for men and 
women, and the chapel. The older 
science hall has been completely 
renovated and new equipment in- 
stalled. It is expected that there 
will be a favorable enrollment in 
liberal arts and business adminis- 
tration this September. Brescia 
College was recently moved to 
Owensboro from the Maple Mount 
campus where the school was 
known as Mount St. Joseph Jun- 
ior College. 


Edinburg Regional College, Edin- 
burg, Texas, received permission 
by an act of the 1951 legislature 
which will allow the expansion of 
the area of the college. It is ex- 
pected that the proposition will be 
submitted to the voters in October 
for approval of expansion plans. 
Director H. A. Hodges reports that 
the total enrollment this fall will 
probably remain about the same 
as last year’s with an increase in 
the evening division and some de- 
crease in the day enrollment. 


Southwest Texas Junior College, 
Uvalde, had an eighty per cent in- 
crease in enrollment this past year 
over that of the previous year in 
spite of the fact that veteran en- 
rollments dropped by fifty per cent. 
While no increase is expected this 
year, there will be more veterans 
in the college and more people in 
the evening division. The latter 
has been growing rapidly. This 
year classes are being organized 
for evening students in other sec- 
tions of the district, especially at 
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Sabrial and Crystal City. Presi- 
dent H. S. von Roeder states that 
the college will be carried out to 
the people in the great district 
served by the institution. Price R. 
Ashton who is a graduate student 
for the doctorate at The University 
of Texas has been appointed Dean 
and Registrar and Mrs. Ashton, as 
head of the English Department. 


Morrisville Technical Institute, 
Morrisville, New York, has made 
further plans to strengthen the 
student personnel services this 
year, especially to high schools in 
its area. Two new dormitory units 
have been completed for women, 
construction is under way for an 
auditorium, a central heating plant 
has been built, and space is being 
enlarged and improved for physi- 
cal education. Director M. B. Gal- 
breath believes that the additional 
buildings and improved facilities 
will go a long way toward further- 
ing development of the institution. 


Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky, will have a completely 
modernized Elementary Demon- 
stration School to start work in 
this year. Repairs and improve- 
ments were made possible through 
a grant made by the Davilla Mills 


Foundation. The college made a. 


survey this year of all students who 
had transferred to four-year col- 
leges during the past five years. 
Returns show that fifty-eight per 
cent of the students ranked above 
average in the various colleges to 
which they had transferred. Mid- 
summer prospects were for a de- 
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crease in enrollment of from ten 
to twenty per cent. 


Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey, has is- 
sued an interesting brochure en- 
titled, “Dreams Become Realities.” 
It lists nine major projects in 
plant improvement and expansion 
undertaken since 1946, all of which 
have been completed with the ex- 
ception of the library-museum 
building. This unit, planned to 
cost $175,000, seems assured be- 
cause $85,000 had been raised when 
the brochure was published. The 
eight completed projects are: Lotte 
Hall for 48 students, Van Win- 
kle Hall for 48 students, North Hall 
modernized, Whitney Chapel re- 
modeled and refurnished, Dining 
Hall and Kitchen modernized and 
re-equipped, Main Hall redecor- 
ated and new recreation rooms con- 
structed, Denman Gymnasium re- 
modeled and swimming pool 
modernized, new _ athletic and 
recreation fields built, fire-alarm 
system installed, Trevorrow Hall 
completely redecorated and floors 
re-tiled. Lotte, Van Winkle, and 
North Halls are counted by Presi- 
dent Edward W. Seay as one pro- 
ject. Also, a new Moller organ has 
been installed in the chapel. Plans 
are being made to renovate the Lit- 
tle Theatre and prospects for en- 
rollment are excellent. 


Independence Junior College, In- 
dependence, Kansas, sponsored a 
radio quiz program for high 
schools last spring. The faculty 
constructed a series of questions 
in ten different fields of knowledge. 
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Ten high schools in the area were 
visited and a thirty-minute radio 
quiz program conducted for four 
members of the senior class in each 
school. The winner in each school 
was given a scholarship to In- 
dependence Junior College. Also 
each winner was given the privi- 
lege of competing for three $100 
scholarships given by the Lions, 
Kiwanis, and Rotary clubs. The 
plan was found to be so appealing 
to the communities and students 
that, according to Dean Fred Ci- 
notto, the performance will be re- 
peated this year. Mr. Cinotto 
states that it was the best public 
relations program they have at- 
tempted. He will send full details 
on request. 

Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Michigan, was visited by members 
of the seminar in junior college 
education from Michigan State 
College on August 9, as the guests 
of Dr. W. Fred Totten and mem- 
bers of his summer faculty. Dr. 
Totten and several members told 
the group of the inception, de- 
velopment of the college, and fu- 
ture plans. Frank J. Manley, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools 
in charge of the Mott Foundation 
Program for adult education, re- 
lated the amazing story of this 
phase of education in the communi- 
ty. The group was guided through 
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the present plant which is adjacent 
to Central High School and shown 
the new thirty-acre campus where 
the future college plant will be 
built. In addition to the land, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 have been 
given by citizens of the city. The 
possibilities for this college are 
among the best in the United 
States. 


The afternoon hours were spent 
at the General Motors Institute. 
Mr. Guy W. Cowing, director, and 
Mr. Harold M. Dent explained the 
general structure of the Institute’s 
organization and the nature of the 
cooperative program. One point of 
interest is that seventy-five per 
cent of the students who enter 
graduate, ninety-two per cent ad- 
vance to the fifth year and seventy 
per cent of the graduates remain 
with General Motors. 


Casper Junior College, Casper, 
Wyoming, is starting a new pro- 
gram in nursing education this fall 
in cooperation with the University 
of Wyoming. Dean Griffith an- 
nounces that all on-the-job and ap- 
prenticeship methods have been 
abolished and that all work and 
classes will be collegiate in char- 
acter. A girl may obtain her R.N. 
certificate after nine quarters and 
a degree from the University with 
three additional quarters of study. 








Notes on the Authors 


MARION GAITHER KENNEDY 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS has writ- 


ten a very enlightening article about 


Junior College Development in Japan. 
For the past four years Dr. Eells has 
been Adviser on Higher Education on 
the staff of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan. He resigned 
this position in March, 1951, to travel and 
study educational conditions in Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and Europe. 


In line with an article appearing in 
the February, 1951, issue of this journal, 
PETER MASIKO, JR. explains in Toward 
100 Per Cent Utilization how the problem 
of overcrowded classrooms is met at his 
school. Dr. Masiko is Dean of Wright 
Branch, Chicago City Junior College and 
is co-author of Introduction to Social 
Science. 


Junior Colleges in National Defense 
is another timely article by H. O. JOHN- 
SON concerning technical training in 
junior colleges. His first article on this 
subject, A Proposal for Electronics Train- 
ing in Junior Colleges, appeared in the 
January, 1951, issue of this journal. Dr. 
Johnson is Education Officer, Specialist 
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for Electronics Training for the Navy 
Department. | 


Financial Accounting and the Junior 
College is an informative article by A. B. 
MARTIN on the need for and the method 
of setting up an effective system of ac- 
counting in junior colleges. Dr. Martin, 
formerly Junior College Consultant and 
Director of the Department of Extension 
at the University of Mississippi, is Vice- 
President of Florida State University. 


In The Community in National Defense, 
LIVINGSTON L. BLAIR explains how 
all junior colleges can participate in the 
Civilian Defense Program. Mr. Blair is 
National Director of the Junior Red Cross 
and Educational Relations for the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. He is also a 
delegate to the American Council on Edu- 
cation and a member of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

NORRIS A. HIETT has reviewed Edu- 
cation, the Wellspring of Democracy by 
Earl J. McGrath for this month’s Judging 
the New Books section. Mr. Hiett is As- 
sociate Dean, Division of Extension, The 
University of Texas. 








Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


McGRATH, EARL JAMES, Edu- 
cation, the Wellspring of Democ- 
racy, (University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 
1951), Pp. vii+-139. $2.50 


The title of this book is truly 
indicative of its contents for there 
flows from its pages a strong re- 
affirmation of America’s firm com- 
mitment to education as the basis 
of our national prosperity and our 
democratic way of life. With cour- 
age and clarity the author presents 
a review of attainments and lags, 
of promising developments and of 
impeding barriers existing within 
our system of public education. 
Throughout, the book is character- 
ized by a simplicity of style in 
stating issues, arraying facts, and 
interpreting ideas, which is all too 
often lacking in the literature of 
education. 


As stated by the publishers, the 
thesis of the author is that Ameri- 
can education must be strength- 
ened from top to bottom and ex- 
tended to additional millions of 
youth if the democratic way of life 
is to prevail over military totali- 
tarianism. Commissioner McGrath 
states: “‘The job of the educators 
is to lead Americans to reject 
totalitarianism and to do it by em- 
bracing democracy.” 

The book consists of a series of 
seven addresses given by Commis- 
sioner McGrath before various pro- 
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fessional groups, the first five 
chapters having been completely 
edited and revised so as to consti- 
tute a review of various units in 
our educational system. The titles 
of the first five chapters indicate 
the scope of content. They are: I. 
Education and the People, II. Ele- 
mentary Education Moves Ahead, 
III. The Secondary School Today 
and Tomorrow, IV. Vocational Ed- 
ucation and National Well-Being, 
and V. The Goals of Higher Educa- 
tion. 


The first three of these papers 
were prepared for the twenty- 
second annual State Education 
Conference held by the College of 
Education of the University of Ala- 
bama. Chapter VI, Democracy’s 
Road to Freedom, and Chapter VII, 
Education and Foreign Policy, deal 
with the present international 
crisis as related to certain aspects 
of public education and democracy. 


The account presented in the 
first chapter of some of the major 
problems in education today, to- 
gether with the chapters on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher 
education constitute an excellent 
and succinct review of important 
aspects of the entire American sys- 
tem of public education. This re- 
view will be largely concerned with 
these chapters. 


As one might expect by the scope 
of his responsibility and the evi- 
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dence readily available to him, the 
United States Commissioner of 
Education is keenly aware of the 
needs which must be overcome if 
we are to have equal educational 
opportunities for all, and he 
strongly approves federal aid to 
all levels of public education as the 
only means of meeting these needs. 
Stating that appropriate aid can be 
supplied without impairing in any 
respect local control and initiative 
in education, the Commissioner 
ably presents the facts supporting 
this position. A proposal for fed- 
eral action through four major 
programs is offered: (1) general 
aid to the states for the mainte- 
nance and operation of elementary 
and secondary schools, (2) finan- 
cial assistance for school housing, 
(3) scholarships for qualified stu- 
dents unable to attend because of 
economic conditions, and (4) a 
comprehensive national survey of 
the rapidly growing community 
college movement. It is indicated 
that the United States Office of 
Education is currently making a 
study of community colleges. 

The serious drop-out problem 
among youth enrolled in our schools 
is of major concern to the author. 
The figures presented reveal that 
large numbers of high school youth 
fail to graduate, and among those 
who do graduate large numbers 
fail to continue their education at 
the college level. Highly significant 
is the fact that the range of ability 
among those who leave school is as 
great as among those who stay. 
The major factor influencing this 


drop-out rate through the succes- 
sive levels of high school and col- 
lege is low family income. At the 
college level, physical inaccessi- 
bility is a major barrier to edu- 
cational opportunity. The experi- 
ences of New York and California 
indicate that substantially larger 
numbers of youth will attend col- 
lege if one is within reach. Espe- 
cially at tne high school level, fail- 
ure of the school program to fit 
the needs and interests of youth 
constitutes a major factor in the 
drop-out rate. 

Five major areas of progress in 
elementary education are cited by 
the author. These are: (1) trends 
in organization which reveal a shift 
from departmentalization to the 
self-contained classroom unit; (2) 
trends in change of the program, 
stimulated largely through the re- 
search in child growth and develop- 
ment; (3) trends in buildings 
toward more attractive and func- 
tional structures; (4) trends in 
personnel in which emphasis is 
shifting from teacher training 
programs of limited scope and 
short duration to four-year pro- 
grams designed to give a broad 
general education; and (5) trends 
in public relations giving evidence 
of increasing interest on the part 
of laymen in schools of their com- 
munity. Among the desirable next. 
steps in the improvement of ele- 
mentary schools are: (1) develop- 
ing imaginative, vital, and devoted 
administrative leadership; (2) 
solving the problem of securing 
and maintaining the best possible 
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teaching staff; and, (3) building 
better civic understanding of and 
influence in the school program. 

In examining some of the im- 
plications of universal secondary 
education, the author points out 
that schools generally do not pos- 
sess adequate knowledge of what 
our young people are really like. 
The intelligent, emotional, and so- 
cial characteristics of the youth 
who are to be served must be 
known. The basis for acquiring 
this knowledge lies in recent de- 
velopments in psychology, psychia- 
try, and group dynamics, and in a 
greater degree of cooperative ef- 
fort between school men and lay- 
men through such channels as 
Community School Study Councils. 
This increased knowledge of high 
school students should be used in 
a program of guidance services. 

A critical need exists for a re- 
examination of courses of study 
with respect to their relation with 
the world today, and especially the 
world of work. The author points 
out that less than twenty per cent 
of employed adults are in occu- 
pations requiring extended peri- 
ods of special college or university 
education; that no more than 
twenty per cent are in the skilled 
or semi-skilled occupations re- 
quiring extensive periods of spe- 
cialized training during the high 
school years, and that some sixty 
per cent of our adults are engaged 
in occupations that place a premi- 
um on general competency, and in 
which the specific skills acquired 
are learned on the job. Our secon- 
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dary schools are geared to take 
care of the forty per cent, but not 
the sixty per cent which need no 
special training. Strong approval 
is placed on the program of the 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education. To achieve their basic 
purpose, high schools must have a 
common set of general objectives 
for all youth, and a thorough pro- 
gram of general education. The 
author concludes that the final test 
of the value and the usefulness of 
secondary education is its ability 
to develop citizens of and for a free 
society. 

Of the four primary functions 
of the university listed by the au- 
thor, universities have been suc- 
cessful in training members of pro- 
fessions and other vocations, and 
in providing informal educational 
services in the community at large; 
they have not been so successful, 
however, in encouraging research 
and preparing scholars to extend 
the frontiers of knowledge, nor in 
educating youth to perform intel- 
ligently and responsibly all the ac- 
tivities of life in a democracy. 

The function of encouraging re- 
search and educating scholars fails 
of full realization because it is 
confused with the function of train- 
ing the members of professions. 
The primary responsibility of the 
graduate school is to produce cre- 
ative minds capable of the most 
original investigative work. It 


should not dissipate its energy in 
the training of professional prac- 
titioners. Evidence indicates that 
the failure of graduate schools to 
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resolve this issue has often led to 
mediocrity of performance in both 
research and professional training. 
In particular, this condition has 
had unfortunate consequences in 
the case of the education of college 
teachers. 

To correct this situation, the au- 
thor indicates that the functions 
of both graduate and professional 
education must be clearly differen- 
tiated, and a specific program de- 
signed for each. For those who 
have extraordinary gifts for cre- 
ative intelligent activity, a new 
type of institution or at least a new 
type of administrative unit is re- 
quired. This unit, which might be 
called an Institute of Higher Stud- 
ies, should be freed from tradition- 
al academic bookkeeping and per- 
mitted to operate in an atmosphere 
in which the skills, attitudes and 
habits of scholarship can be ac- 
quired. 

The function of educating youth 
at the college level to perform 
intelligently and responsibly all 
the activities of life in a democ- 
racy can best be accomplished 
through a program of liberal stud- 
ies. The programs of universities 
in this area have not been fully 
realized largely because liberal 
education has been gradually re- 
duced to the position of hand- 
maiden to the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. In short, the 
liberal arts college has become “a 
collection of loosely related, semi- 
autonomous departments primarily 
concerned with the teaching of pre- 
professional and prospective grad- 


uate students.” Thus, the center 
of gravity in the liberal arts col- 
leges “has shifted from the student 
to knowledge, from the education 
of the layman for the responsibili- 
ties of life to the education of the 
expert for the specialized activities 
of the library and the laboratory.”’ 

The author believes that liberal 
arts education would probably 
flourish best if it were entirely re- 
moved from the university com- 
munity, and offers suggestions to 
accomplish this purpose. If, how- 
ever, liberal arts colleges are to 
remain a part of the university 
community, they must be identifi- 
able corporate entities with their 
own purposes and their own in- 
tegrity. Small private colleges 
should strengthen their programs 
of liberal education and stop the 
practice of trying to match the pro- 
gram of larger universities. State 
educational systems should possi- 
bly include a larger number of 
four-year liberal arts colleges. 
Through a sound program of liber- 
al education, the nation is most 
likely to secure a citizenry posses- 
sing common ideals, a common 
knowledge, and a common social 
purpose. 

This is an excellent book pre- 
senting in compact and readable 
form a body of content of urgent 
importance to all Americans who 
are seriously interested in the edu- 
cational system of our nation. The 
layman and the professional edu- 
cator will find it worthwhile and 
timely. 

NORRIS A. HIETT 
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Burnett, Collins W., “Study Skills 


and Counselor Training: a Two- 
Way Teaching Program,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Educational 
Research, I1 (January, 1951), 
18-21. 


According to this article, students 
with intelligence and motivation often 
do poor work in college because they 
have problems in reading rate or com- 
prehension, vocabulary, note-taking 
techniques, and concentration. 

Because this is well-known, a num- 
ber of colleges have tried courses in 
study skills in recent years with good 
results. Generally, it has been found 
that the more intelligent students 
profit most from this type of training. 
Perhaps as a result of this, the study 
skill course is no longer regarded by 
students as a training course for poor 
students. 

One reason, however, for the rela- 
tively small number of such courses in 
the colleges of the United States is 
the relatively high cost involved. To 
be effective, teaching in this area must 
involve small classes so that the stu- 
dents may get considerable practice 
in the skills they are studying and get 
it under close supervision so that they 
will neither learn nor confirm bad 
habits of study. 

Burnett describes in this article the 
procedures used in a program at Fres- 
no State College which combines two 
types of training. Students are closely 
supervised in this work by counselor 
trainees. Thus both the students and 
the trainees learn techniques they 
need. Each counselor meets at least 
two students per week for one hour 
each. Lectures, discussions, demon- 
strations, and movies are used in train- 
ing the counselors. The students with 
whom they work are introduced to 
fourteen projects in work skills. Diag- 
nostic tests and self-analysis are em- 
ployed. Supervised practice applied to 
subjects the students are actually 
working in is extensively used. 
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It has been found that the program 
has been quite effective in increasing 
student skills as measured by increase 
in grade-point averages. | 

While the situation described is 
somewhat different from that obtain- 
ing in the usual junior college, it 
suggests possibilities. Many students 
need to develop effective study tech- 
niques; at the same time, many col- 
leges are concerned with the possibili- 
ty of interesting their faculties in 
counseling work. The approach out- 
lined, a two-way program of education, 
might well be considered useful. 


Hayden, Floyd S., “Some Advan- 


tages of the Small Junior 
College,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXVI 
(February, 1951), 113-117. 


The author of this article directed 
the Azusa Junior College (now Citrus 
Junior College) from its beginning 
through more than twenty-five years 
of its existence. From his observation 
of the junior college movement, par- 
ticularly in California, he concludes 
that the striving for size both of en- 
rollment and of physical plant so evi- 
dent in many junior colleges of the 
present is a possibly dangerous de- 
velopment. 

There can be raised considerable 
question as to whether or not Hayden’s 
definition of the word community can 
be justified. He argues that a com- 
munity college must be associated with 
a small area whether defined from the 
standpoint of geography or that of 
human ecology. In support of this 
thesis he points to the junior colleges 
of Los Angeles. Although four junior 
colleges were developed in this city 
during the early growth of the junior 
college movement in California, in 1929 
it was decided to consolidate them in 
the Los Angeles City College. After 
ten years of operation, the enrollment 
was 6,687, of which a large percentage 
came from within six miles of the 
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campus. Because of this situation, a 
policy of decentralization was begun 
so that Los Angeles now has seven 
junior colleges. Hayden argues that 
better service to the community should 
result from such smaller units which 
can be expected to remain more in 
touch with the needs of their immedi- 
ately adjacent areas. 

The author argues that if the great 
mass of potential students is to be 
reached at all in terms of locally avail- 
able junior college facilities, the job 
must be done by small junior colleges 


closely associated with high schools. 


so as to make available adequate libra- 
ries, shops, gymnasiums, etc. at reason- 
able cost. The low cost operation of 
the Citrus Union High School and 
Junior College, as opposed to larger 
college units, is cited as an illustration 
of this point. 

He makes the further points that a 
college depends primarily upon the 
quality of the instruction for its justi- 
fication; that the small college so situ- 
ated as to make available physical 
facilities at reasonable cost is in a 
good position to furnish adequate in- 
struction; that the small college is far 
more able to provide the personal re- 
lationships between teacher and stu- 
dent which traditionally have been 
considered the condition sine quo non 
of the teaching and learning process. 

Probably many readers would quar- 
rel with Hayden’s thesis that a junior 
college cannot be a community col- 
lege unless it is small. However, his 
arguments for the advantages to be 
found in the small junior college as- 
sociated with the local high school 
should appeal to many. 


Boas, George, “The Humanities 


and Defense,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXII (May, 1951), 
229-235. 


In the history of every field of 
knowledge two attitudes have pre- 
vailed. One results from ritualization, 
the other, from criticism. 

A style of painting may be taken as 
an example of the influence of ritual- 
ization. Once invented, it soon becomes 
traditional and, therefore, good, at 
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least in the minds of its advocates. 
The notion of Aristotle, that physical 
principles are dominated by purpose, 
still has its influence on traditionally- 
minded people. 

That ritualization does not affect all 
persons in the same way is illustrated 
by the critics found in every situation: 
the faculty members who question the 
action of the dean furnishes an ex- 
ample in the academic environment. 

It is the general thesis set forth in 
this article by Professor Boas that it 
is the critic, not the devoted follower 
of ritualized ideas who contributes to 
the development of the sciences, the 
arts, and the progress of civilization. 
He argues further that devotion to the 
study of the individual will pay as 
great or greater returns in the long 
run than will the study of generalized 
human affairs. Individual works of 
art owe their lasting qualities to the 
fact that they are the results of the 
attempts of individuals to express their 
own ideas. The general laws govern- 
ing the behavior of mankind are sub- 
ject to exception—and it is the ex- 
ceptions who make _ outstanding 
contributions. 

Boas points out that the historian, 
the student of language and literature, 
and the philosopher are not essential 
to defense. They are essential to civil- 
ization. Without these question-asking 
individualists and their work, the fight 
for a free civilization is doomed. The 
civilization which depends upon rit- 
ualization survives only as long as the 
ritual works. It is the critic, the 
individual thinker, the deviate acad- 
emician who searches for the answers 
to changes of situation. When im- 
provisation and invention are needed, 
it is not the conformist who can supply 
them. 


Williamson, E. G., ““The Need for 


Consultation Between Students 
and Administration,’ College 
and University, XXVI (April, 
1951), 323-329. 

The history of higher education is 


full of instances of faculty-student 
relationships, but few of them have 
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indicated much real cooperation and 
understanding. Generally speaking, 
five distinctive relationships charac- 
teristic of the past can be identified: 

1. The proctor or policeman type 
of supervision still found in some col- 
lege dormitories. 

2. The impersonal “sink or swim” 
relationship found most often in in- 
stitutions strongly influenced by the 
German university tradition. 

3. The tutorial relationship stem- 
ming from the English universities 
which was valuable in many ways 
but contributed too little non-academic 
experience. 

4. The in loco parentis position ex- 
pected of many deans of women. 

5. The negotiation-arbitration re- 
lationship resulting from the influence 
of the older veterans lately predomi- 
nant on most college campuses. 

Williamson points out that none of 
these five types of relationship is likely 
to contribute to the future of faculty- 
student relationships. Rather, he ad- 
vances as useful types the three lately 
emergent relationships of consulta- 
tion, committee membership and ori- 
entation. 

The consultation type of relationship 
is illustrated by the practice at the 
University of Delaware of holding a 
monthly open forum at which any stu- 
dent may raise any question about any 
matters associated with the college. 
The fact that every student knows he 
may air his views publicly in this 
way tends to cut down frustration and 
aggression on the part of students. At 
Minnesota the members of the uni- 
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versity administration meet with the 
leaders of student organizations three 
times a year in open and off-the-record 
forums to discuss any matters which 
those present feel should be con- 
sidered. In addition the procedure on 
rules and regulations has been modi- 
fied to permit all student associations 
to review legislation before its adop- 
tion. Thus, while the legal authority 
for legislating still resides in the Uni- 
versity authorities, the students’ points 
of view are considered in advance. 

The second type of relationship is 
illustrated well by Antioch College 
where students hold membership with 
faculty on policy-making boards. 

The third type of relationship in- 
volves the setting up of special 
consultations and meetings between 
students and members of the admin- 
istration. The “Dean’s Retreat” at 
Minnesota and the annual weekend 
of the deans and students at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado are examples of 
attempts to establish communication 
between faculty and students in this 
way. 

Williamson indicates that the three 
relationships set forth result in a 
most desirable participation by stu- 
dents in policy-making. 

This is accomplished without up- 
setting the legal restrictions in force 
regarding governing power in col- 
leges and universities. It seems clear 
that it is possible for students to 
participate actively in the government 
of collegiate institutions without ac- 
tually having legally-constituted vot- 
ing powers. 
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